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EDITOR’S NOTE: 

The first four articles are published as a unit. The first one, by 
Lawrence G. Thomas, entitled “Prospects of Scientific Research into 
Values,” was the presidential address delivered before the Philosophy of 
Education Society in Detroit, March 26, 1956. The following two 
articles by Theodore Brameld and B. Othanel Smith are commentaries 
on Professor Thomas’ address and were given in direct response at the 
same session of the Detroit meeting. The last article is the reply pre- 
pared by Professor Thomas after presentation of the commentaries. 














PROSPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
INTO VALUES’ 


BY LAWRENCE G. THOMAS 


VALUES IN THE SCIENCES 


In the days when science was observational and classificatory rather than 
experimental and when philosophy was queen of the sciences, the subject matter 
of any science contained values as part of its facts. Ends were built into the 
operations of nature. Heavenly bodies sought perfection in their movement. 
Each kind of organic, growing body had its own entelechy. Only in the last few 
centuries has science abandoned the teleological viewpoint and taken an experi- 
mental approach toward a neutral world. First it occurred in the physical 
sciences, then in the biological sciences, and most recently in the social sciences. 
One of the few vestiges of the old days is the persistence of the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree for a major in physics. 


LAWRENCE G. THOMAS is a Professor of Education at Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 


Verte of this article appeared in the California Journal of Education Research, Vol. VII, No. 
2, March, 1956, and are reprinted here with the permission of the California Teachers Association. 
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The elimination of teleology from the scientific view of nature was apparently 
so difficult that the pendulum has swung to the other extreme. Impersonal facts 
and personal values have become strictly separated. The “world of facts’ has 
been assigned to science and the “realm of values” to philosophy. Many scientists 
as well as philosophers have accepted and insisted on this separation, though 
perhaps for different reasons. A representative expression of these philosophers’ 
viewpoints is given by Alfred Stern: 


“Unlike science, philosophy is qualified to deal with values. While science does not 
go farther than to examine the mutual relationships among objects, philosophy con- 
siders the relationships between the subjects and its objects. Since this subject is 
not only perceiving and thinking but also appreciating, the relationships between sub- 
ject and object which philosophy considers, include the realm of values.’” 


A representative viewpoint of science was recently expressed by a sociologist in 
the following words: 

“As a science it [sociology] cannot answer questions of value. It can have no 
trafic with normative statements because there is no logic of the normative. It can 
deal, as can the other sciences, only with questions of fact, with propositions, with 
statements capable of being true or false. It caniot deal with questions of good or 
bad, better or worse, right or wrong, or any question at all containing the word 

‘ought.”””? 


NAIVETE OF EarRty VALUE RESEARCH 


In spite of this agreement to draw a sharp line between the concerns of science 
and the concerns of philosophy, signs have been increasing that this line can and 
will be crossed. An early sign was the appearance of the interest inventories 
shortly after World War I. There was some question whether simple interests 
really qualified as values or not, but the test builders rightly took the position 
that the possession of an interest was still a fact, whatever else it was. As long 
as they confined themselves to identifying and quantifying the expressions of 
interest, without asserting that one was better and another worse, they felt con- 
fident that they were remaining objective and scientific. Soon attitudes, as a 
kind of dispositional interest, became a topic for research. Differences in verbal 
expression of attitude were identified, quantified, and scaled. Before long, 
researchers began to apply the term “values” to these interests, attitudes, and 
preferences of people. Thus, scientific research established a beachhead in the 
value realm through the investigation of values as a kind of fact exhibited by 
persons. 


Many philosophers probably regard this crossing of the line, this invasion of 
the realm of values, as an irritant rather than a challenge. This kind of research 
has been extremely naive in its conception of values. In the first place, it has 
applied the term value indiscriminately to all sorts of appetites, wants, prejudices, 
and impulsive likings. Such information is perhaps useful to have, but it shows 
only what is desired, not what is desirable; only what is wanted, not what is 
worth wanting. Everyone has had the experience of wanting something which 

1Alfred Stern, ‘““The Current Crisis in the Realm of Values,” The Personalist, Summer 1950, 
p. 248. 
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2Robert Bierstedt, “‘Social Science and Social Policy,” Bu/ 
University Professors, Summer, 1948, Vol. 34, No. 2, pp. 312-13. 
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he then decides, upon reflection, is not worth having. In such _ instances, 
the value is not the object of immediate desire but the object worth having 
after critical reflection. This distinction is commonly expressed in such pairs 
of terms as desired and desirable, enjoyed and enjoyable, loved and lovable, 
satisfying and satisfactory. 


Practically none of the earlier psychological and sociological investigations of 
interests and attitudes has bothered with this distinction between the desired 
and the desirable. The gross concern has been to locate and quantify the interests 
expressed by various groups of persons. The researchers appear to believe that 
only by regarding one interest as “good” as another could they remain objective 
and detached in their investigations. This policy is sound insofar as it expresses 
neutrality toward the content of the interest—i.e., whether it be poker or poetry, 
caroling or wrestling. But it is highly questionable when it concerns the quality 
of the interest. Some interests or likings may be thoughtless escapes. Others 
may be compulsive addictions. Some may be gay impulses of the hour. Others 
may be conditioned prejudices. Still others may be the sober fruit of carefully 
criticized experience. To apply the term value to all these kinds of interests is 
to blur important differences and invite misinterpretation. 


In the second place, most of this research has been naive in regarding such 
interests as mere states of feeling, possessed by persons independently of situa- 
tions. As such, they can be identified through verbalized declarations on interest 
inventories or attitude scales. However, there is a difference between what a 
person says he wants or likes and what he will seek with active effort in a con- 
crete situation. The researchers are well aware of the low correlation between 
the two, for it has been established empirically, but they continue to investigate 
something called “verbalized attitudes” or “‘verbalized interests” and to consider 
them significant values. The implicit assumption is that a value exists as a 
private feeling state which can be revealed in a questionnaire. If the respondent 
can be assumed to be both honest and accurately introspective, the questionnaire 
can be direct in its inquiry. If the respondent cannot be so trusted, perhaps 
because of social expectations or taboos, he can be tricked into revealing his 
true feelings by indirect and deceptively innocuous questions. This approach 
quite ignores, for example, the experimentalist conception of valuing as an active 
transaction between desires and certain environmental conditions leading to 
anticipated consequences. 


In the third place, this scientific invasion of the realm of values has encouraged 
a naive attitude toward value standards. The difficulty arises directly from the 
practice of calling any expressed liking a value, without distinguishing between 
the desired and the desirable. When such research produces tabulations of 
likings or dislikings expressing “majority values” or central tendencies in the 
group’s “values,” the temptation appears great to view the majority preference 
as the desirable or worthy preference. This is committing what philosophers 
might call “the positivistic fallacy,” equating the desired with the desirable. 
Whatever is wanted is therefore worth wanting. Or, in another form, whatever 
we have now (if liked) is therefore good to have. 


Examples of this fallacy in education are unfortunately plentiful. How 
much arithmetic should fifth graders know? Find out how much the average 
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fifth grader knows, and there’s your answer. What are the best counseling 
practices to use in this high school? Find out what practices are most widely 
used in other high schools. What type of blackboard is most desirable for the 
classroom? Find out what type the majority of teachers like. Are the children 
in this school making desirable progress in reading? Yes, if they are reading as 
well as children in other schools across the country. Even the term “norm,” 
which once meant an ideal standard to be approached, now means only the 
average or the typical in the interpretation of test scores. 


THE PRESENT CHALLENGE 


It is obvious that this kind of “‘value research” has not received much help 
from philosophers. There are many possible reasons. In most cases we have 
not been consulted. To some of us this fact is the occasion for injured feelings 
and considerable indignation. We express our irritation through mocking and 
destructive criticisms of the naivete of such research. To others of us, the fact 
that we have not been consulted is the occasion for relief and secret gratitude. 
We are concerned with higher problems, and besides we don’t understand sta- 
tistics. But some of us are troubled over the implicit attitude of these researchers 
that philosophers have nothing to offer to the scientific investigation of values. 
Shouldn’t we re-examine the bases of their attitude toward us! 
look our irritation and ask whether we have been derelict in ou: 


scientific research? 


Should we oOver- 


duties toward 


These questions have come into sharp focus with the recent publication of 


a book in social science theory, edited by Talcott Parsons of Harvard and Edward 


Shils of Chicago, and entitled Toward a General Theory of Action Here is a 
book which attempts to incorporate a systematic definition of valuation into a 
scientific theory of human behavior. The distinction between the merely desired 


and the desirable is clearly made, the function of value as a persisting organizer 


of action is fully recognized, and the role of non-verbalized, implicit, even uncon- 


scious values in actual behavior is stressed. But the chapters delineating a 
value theory for scientific treatment were written by a sociologist, Parsons, and 
an anthropologist, Kluckholn. 

This work is not an occasion for further irritation among philosophers; it is a 
challenge and an invitation. It is a challenge to review our habit of separating 


rs 


the scientist’s world of facts from the philosopher’s realm of values. It is an 
invitation to use our skills in philosophy to help science make a sounder and more 
sophisticated exploration of the value dimensions of human behavior. For those 
who respond to this challenge and invitation, it is time to re-examine our con- 
ceptions and theories of value to see whether they can be re-expressed operationally 
and concretely for scientific treatment, in whole or in part. Let us examine the 
prospects with some leading conceptions of the nature of value. 


RESEARCHING THE VALUE JUDGMENTS OF EXPERTS 


A familiar classical conception is that values are qualities of objects. Such 


3Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils (Eds.), Toward a General Theory of Action, (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951). 
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qualities either exist in the actual sense or subsist in an ideal sense quite inde- 
pendently of our knowledge of them. Our job is to discover them. In the realist 
tradition, to value means to apprehend or recognize an inherent value-quality in 
something. In the idealist tradition, to value means to realize or actualize an 
implicit value-quality in something. In either case, these qualities exist or sub- 
sist antecedently to man’s experience with them. Their recognition or actualiza- 
tion may depend on man’s interest in them, but their validity does not. Their 
validity is prior and inherent. A person should be interested in them but may 
not be. Interest does not create values; rather interest is owed to them. Hence, 
the initial and crucial problem is discovering the values which already exist. 


This problem immediately raises the question of who is competent to discover 
values so conceived. Not just anybody, obviously. Experts are needed, especially 
experts in philosophy who have made a study of how to discover implicit values. 
What work does this conclusion leave to the scientific researcher? If he accepts 
the conclusion, his center of attention now shifts from the value judgments of 
the majority, where it lay when values were naively conceived to be any expressed 
interest of anybody, to the judgments of experts. He might now take as one 
scientific problem the locating of experts. Truman Kelley‘ once accepted this 
as an empirical question and proposed the following solution: Ask people at 
random whom they regard as expert on a given topic. Go to the persons they 
name and repeat the question. Continue with this line of inquiry until your 
respondents, who soon will consist of those most widely recognized as well in- 
formed on the topic, begin to reach substantial agreement on who the experts 
really are. When the respondents start naming each other, or modestly confess 
their own expertness, you have the empirical answer. Science has located the 
experts who know the values. 


Another empirical problem for the scientific researcher, more closely related 
to the identification of inherent values, could be the statistical investigation of 
the judgments of the experts. The researcher might assume that their dif- 
ferences in judgment form a normal distribution of errors around the truth and 
that the mean or median of these judgments constitute, for instance, the true 
place of a given value in a hierarchy or the true standard of excellence in some 
artistic production. From this criterion might follow all sorts of scientific inves- 
tigations of particular value phenomena. For example, the artistic taste or 
moral literacy of laymen might be measured by how close their preferences come 
to the mean of the experts. The aesthetic or cultural sensitivity of children 
might be measured by the degree to which they are interested in what they ought 
to value as determined by the central tendency of experts. The adequacy of a 
school building or a curriculum could be similarly measured. The proper achieve- 
ment of pupils could be measured by the degree to which they know what they 
ought to know according to the mean judgment of the experts. Research oriented 
to this conception of values not only could be done but has been done and is being 
done. It is badly in need of intellectual help from the philosophers who sub- 
scribe to this value theory. Those of us who object to this way of erecting stan- 
dards and evaluating can attack the theory as well as the practice. 


‘Truman Kelley, Scientific Method (New York: Macmillan, 1929). 
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CLASSICAL Processes OF VALUE DISCOVERY 


We have examined some possibilities for scientific research after the experts 
have made their judgments. But how about the processes used by experts to 
discover antecedent values? Can philosophers help science to explore these 
processes? 


One way of value discovery, popular with the idealists, is frequently called 
disciplined intuition. Some empirical research can be done around the edges of 
this process, of course. For example, science can search for the psychological and 
social correlates exhibited by persons reputed to possess a high degree of disciplined 
intuition. Or it can even study the consequences on the common man’s morale 
and behavior when expert intuition is held to be the surest road to a knowledge 
of values. But this is not scientific exploration of the process itself. Unless 
disciplined intuition can be given operational definition by philosophers, it cannot 
be researched scientifically. Some philosophers will not be interested in whether 
this process can be made researchable, but others will recognize that refusing to 
give it an operational definition submits it to the risk of being abandoned eventu- 
ally because it is no longer a useful concept. Such a fate has befallen the notion 
of vital spark in biology and of psyche in psychology. 


Another way of value discovery is through speculative reason. Again, 
scientific study can be made of the psychological correlates and social conse- 
quences of using speculative reason, but can the process itself, as a means of 
discovering inherent values, be scientifically researched? If inductive reasoning 
is proposed as the way to value discovery, the answer appears to be No. Although 
inductive reasoning starts with empirical data, it need not return to the empirical 
for verification of its conclusions. Inductive reasoning concludes, not that honesty 
is the best policy, but that honesty is something we ought to prize for itself. The 


test of this reasoning is logical consistency and coherence rather than workability 
or empirical verification. If deductive reasoning is proposed as the way to value 
discovery, the answer still appears to be No. Deductive reasoning provides 
particular and practical standards, but they follow only logically from concepts 


about the nature of man (his union of body and soul, his immortal destiny, etc. 
which lie beyond empirical verification. Deductive reasoning concludes that 


mathematics is better education in general than bookkeeping, even though the 
virtue of prudence may advise the choice of bookkeeping in some particular situa 
tions. Since the relationships in question are claimed to be factual because of 


logical consistency with self-evident first principles rather than because of empirical 
evidence, they are not researchable by science. Hence, philosophers cannot 
assist science to investigate inherent values reached by induction or deduction. 
Philosophers can only re-assert their untouchability by scientific tools—and 
stand by as pragmatic science by-passes them in the further study of the value 


dimensions of human behavior. 


The preceding conception of inherent values has viewed interest as something 
owed to values but not an ingredient of them. A more modern view admits 
interest as a limited constituent of value by saying that a value is what any per- 
son would desire if he knew enough of the facts and relationships about it. Can 
this conception be expressed in terms suitable for scientific research? 
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The main issue here is the meaning of the phrase ‘“‘would desire.” If the 
meaning is literal, then it becomes an empirical question. It might be tested by 
providing each person with more and more accurate information about the object 
in question. If each person comes to desire it accordingly, the hypothesis is 
proved. If some don’t, the hypothesis fails to qualify as a universal, and the 
object becomes a relative value, relative to the understanding of some people 
but not to others. This possible meaning of “would desire” will be explored 
further. 


But I have doubts that this is the meaning usually intended by philosophers 
holding this conception of value. They readily admit that values are ultimately 
relative to humanity, but not to particular persons and groups. If some persons 
or groups do not desire an object after they have been fully instructed concerning 
it, an explanation is usually sought in some defect, some value insensitivity, some 
invincible ignorance in the persons themselves. The object’s value is sustained 
by its being desired by “right-thinking” persons who are adequately informed. 
Hence, the notion of value as being what any person would desire if adequately 
informed turns out to mean what any informed person should desire. This 
conclusion, of course, returns us to the problem of selecting experts, and removes 
this kind of value determination also from the range of scientific research. 


« 


The preceding discussion has dealt with values as ends or as standards pri- 
marily. But values are also means to ends. A knowledge of history is judged 
to be a valuable means to good citizenship. The study of a foreign language is 
judged to be valuable as a means for achieving the liberally educated man. How 
can these value judgments be tested? 


Some would argue that experts again are the best critics and sources of 
answers to means-ends problems. Others acknowledge, however, that the experi- 
mental approach is valid here, that empirical verification is appropriate. This 
latter position admits scientific investigation into the picture. How can _ phi- 
losophers contribute to a sound and competent scientific exploration of those 
values judged to be means to inherently good ends? They can help at two 
points at least. 

First, they can help develop precise, operational definitions of the inherently 
good ends so that the informed public in general and scientific researchers in 
particular can know when they have been reached or approached more closely. 
Thus, what is meant by good citizenship and how can it be expressed in degrees 
of attainment? What is meant by a liberally educated man in terms of active 
behavior and other observable characteristics? Second, philosophers can help 
develop precise, operational definitions of the means judged valuable to these 
ends so that researchers can manipulate them objectively and experimentally. 
Thus, what is meant by a knowledge of history or a study of a foreign language? 
What do they mean in terms of specific content, specific teaching methods, and 
specific learning situations? 


If such a service is not performed by philosophers subscribing to this theory 
of values, scientific researchers, acting as amateur philosophers, will do it for 
them, with all the dangers of confusion, naivete, and logical fallacies we noted in 
the earlier research which did not distinguish between the desired and desirable. 
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RESEARCHING EXPERIMENTALIST CONCEPTIONS OF VALUE 


Now let us turn to the value conception of experimentalism. In this theory, 


all valuations are completely susceptible to scientific investigation, but a great 
deal of careful philosophizing is required to guide the investigation. As Dewey 
has said: 

“Valuations exist in fact and are capable of empirical observation so that proposi- 
tions about them are empirically verifiable. What individuals and groups hold dear 
or prize and the grounds upon which they prize them are capable, in principle, of ascer 

tainment, no matter how great the practical difficulties in the way.”’ 


Many of the practical difficulties can be clarified and simplified if professional 
philosophers will concentrate attention on operational definitions of the valuation 
process so that scientific researchers from any discipline can translate them into 
appropriate techniques of inquiry. The rest of this paper will introduce this task 
by noting some of the major considerations involved in the empirical investi- 
gation of values from the experimentalist viewpoint. 


1. Of first concern is an operational! definition of values. Something is 
considered valuable and desirable (not merely desired) when it is wanted in the 
light of perceived relationships to other things of interest. The value judgment 
focuses, not on the objects of interest themselves, but 
among them. This, I believe, is the operational meaning which Dewey intends 


on the perceived relations 


when he says: 

“The ‘desirable’ as distinct from the ‘desired’ does not then designate something at 
large or @ priori. It points to the difference between the operation and consequences 
of unexamined impulses and those of desires and interests that are the product of 
investigation of conditions and consequences. Social conditions and pressures are 
part of the conditions that affect the execution of desires.’” 

The most common kind of perceived relationships is consequential or extrinsic 

i.e., an object is wanted mainly for what it will lead to. A vitamin pill is 
desirable if it promotes health. A budget is desirable if it helps keep expenses 
within income. A certain kind of school building is desirable if it maximizes 
the learning opportunities for children. But another kind of perceived relation- 
ships is supportive or intrinsic—i.e., an object is wanted, not primarily because 
of what it will lead to, but because it is worth enjoying in the light of its sur- 
rounding connections with other interests. Thus, a school building achieves in- 
trinsic value if it is appreciated in the light of its economical cost, the ease of its 
upkeep, the enhanced community interest developed through its planning, its har- 
monious use of technological advances, and so on. In this instance, the school 
building represents the consummatory focal point of a number of associated 


interests. 


2. This definition of a value judgment can be broken down, for purposes of 
research, into three major questions of fact. The first asks, what are the relation- 
ships, perceived by the person or the group, which make this object appear worth 





nified Science, Vol. II, No. 4 


5John Dewey, Theory of Valuation, International Encyclopedia of 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 58. 
®Jbid., p. 32. 
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having or enjoying? This question has both a subjective and an objective aspect. 
Subjectively, if we are confining the investigation to consciously held values, 
only those relationships perceived and anticipated appreciatively by the person 
or group are relevant to the research. Objectively, the relationships in question 
are not merely private feelings but public, specifiable connections. For example, 
the relationship between citizen participation in the planning of a new school 
and increased community interest in the other problems of education is not rele- 
vant to value research unless some of the participants are interested in this 
connection, but the relationship itself is open to empirical investigation and 
testing. In this connection, Lepley has observed: “‘...valuative statements 
as expressive of means-end relations are not inherently different from scientific 
propositions as denoting cause-effect relations .. .”” 


The second major question of fact is whether the perceived relationships 
actually work or function as the subjects believe they do or will. Does citizen 
participation in planning actually promote community interest in other educa- 
tional problems? Do book reports actually promote enthusiasm for wider reading? 
Does a required course in American history actually develop the habit of appraising 
contemporary political problems in the light of their historical roots? Unless the 
subjects believe these relationships hold as the rationale of their value judgments, 
these presumed connections are not relevant to research into consciously held 
values. But unless these relationships work out in fact approximately as expected, 
the value judgments do not become actual or experienced values. They remain 
merely prejudices or unfounded convictions. 


The third question of fact is how much the object at hand, when its perceived 
relationships are acted upon or tested factually, is actually desired or wanted now 
in the light of the experienced relationships. In other words, has the originally 
desired object become in fact desirable when the judgments of its worth have been 
acted upon, experienced, actually known? Some of the relationships will prob- 
ably be confirmed as expected. Others may be falsified, and still others may 
appear which were not anticipated but which are related to certain interests of 
the subjects. As Dewey puts it: 


“Observation of results obtained, of actual consequences in their agreement with and 
difference from ends anticipated or held in view, thus provides the conditions by which 
desires and interests (and hence valuations) are matured and tested.’” 


People who cannot or may not learn in this way become spoiled children or adults 
who cannot face reality. 


Thus, how do the subjects feel about citizen participation in school planning, 
or book reports, or a required course in American history, when the significant 
relationships (both expected and unexpected) to their other interests have been 
tested, experienced, known? This third stage of value research seeks, not merely 
the value judgments, but the tested or established values of the subjects. 


3. The next consideration is the construction of a frame of reference. These 
three major questions can be asked meaningfully only within a specific frame of 
7Ray Lepley, “The Identity of Fact and Value,” Philosophy of Science, Vol. X, (1943), pp. 124-31. 
8John Dewey, Theory of Valuation, op. cit., p. 31. 
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reference. In addition to the usual features of a frame of reference in any social 
research, investigations of the values held by a person or a group require specific 
identification of the interests judged to be related to the activity in question. 
For example, if the activity in question is ‘‘required book reports,” some related 
interests held by the teacher might include the children’s continuing interest in 
reading, tempting others to read the same books, keeping the children busy, im- 
proving the understanding of what is read, cultivating the interest to remain in 
school, developing systematic study habits, and the like. 


These interests constitute possible ends to which the requirement of book 
reports is judged to be one means. In the usual philosophical discussion of experi- 
mentalist value theory, primary attention is given to the interaction between 
possible ends and available means. The means which look most promising in 
removing the doubt or blockage in present activity are appraised in terms of 
consequences. These consequences, or at least some of them, are regarded as 
ends in view. Those which are tentatively desired as ends become, in turn, the 
nt situation and for seeking 


bases for appraising the suggested means in the pres 
other available means not at first perceived. [his interaction process goes on 


intellectually and imaginatively until the best combination of available means 


and probable ends (consequences) is achieved in the judgment of the subject. 
Then it is time to act on this judgment and experience the results. 

For purposes of scientific investigation, however, this formulation is probably 
too fluid. It needs further structuring so that distinctions between frame of 


reference and variables can be made. One possible research approach is to ask 
the subject to perform this process of interactive appraisal and then to identify 
the interests which he judges to be the positive « 
of the means he has chosen. To continue the above 


ynsequences, the ends in view, 
example, he may conclude 


bulletin board instead of 
ul board instead oO! 


that a revised type of book report-—e.g., written for the 
given orally, and conforming to specifications developed cooperatively with the 
class—is most likely to be good for a revised set of interests, e.g., promoting con- 
tinued reading, tempting others to read the same books, and making children more 
critical of their selections. These outcomes art cized interests which are 
then assigned to the frame of reference of the research. They are judged to be 


the means 


S 1.€., ll rela 


good only in relation to antecedent condit 


chosen. In the light of such factors as the time and energy required to exploit 


es are antici- 


the chosen means (a special type of book report), these consequenc 
Ji I i 

pated as enjoyable or worth having. But ¢heir consequences—the results after 

reaching such an anticipated end as tempting others to read the same books 


are not part of the present research problem. The consequential or extrinsic 


worth of the ends in view is ignored, left unchallenged, or taken for granted. If, 
r two of them are desirable in 


at some later time, doubt arises as to whether one 
terms of their consequences and associations (e.g., whether it’s a good thing that 
most of the class now reads only what the best reporters read), then they them- 
selves should become objects of investigation in a new frame of reference of other 
interests. 

If the research is seeking the common values of a number of persons—perhaps 
several teachers, or the principal and supervisor, or the parents and children 


also—the major interests selected for the frame of reference must be shared by 
lected interests quite explicit, 


all those involved. This requires making the selected 
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probably through operational definitions of what is meant by such expressions 
as ‘‘a continuing interest in reading” or “more critical book selection.” If clari- 
fication through operational definitions does not bring agreement among the 
persons involved on all the interests proposed for the frame of reference, some of 
the lesser interests may have to be postponed or dropped, or the subjects divided 
into two (or more) groups with two frames of reference. In a group of any size, 
more than one frame of reference and hence multiple value judgments are to be 
expected. 

4. Now that valuations have been analyzed into three principal questions 
of fact answered within a specified frame of reference, we can readily indicate, 
from the experimentalist viewpoint, how propositions involving ‘“‘should” and 
“ought” may be empirically researched. Propositions of this type imply a con- 
ditional clause which specifies the outcome desired or the interest to be promoted. 
You should do this if you want that outcome. Or to use the “‘if-then’”’ form of 
implication, if I want this interest fulfilled, then I ought to do such and such. 
Thus, the question of whether I shou/d drive on the right side of the road, for 
example, can be answered empirically by posing the three major questions of 
fact discussed above. 

First, what do I perceive as desired outcomes of this practice? The satisfac- 
tion of obeying the law? Freedom from accident? The orderly movement of 
trafic? Whichever of these I anticipate as enjoyable or worth having, they become 
the content of the conditional “‘if” clause. Second, does driving on the right 
side of the road actually produce, say, an orderly movement of trafic? This is 
not a question of logic but of empirical fact. Most of the time in this country 
it does produce the anticipated consequence, but it seldom does in England where 


driving on the ya side is customary. Third, after I have tried driving on the 
right side, do I actually want the consequences I experience as I had anticipated 
[ would? Am [ content to stay with the orderly movement of traffic when I 


find it’ssoslow? This is not a question of how I ought to feel but of how I actually 
feel, and is as open to scientific determination as any other human attitude or 
feeling reaction. If the answer is generally affirmative, then I should drive on 
the right side in this kind of situation. 


All other ‘“‘should”’ questions that have experiential meaning can be con- 
verted into these three questions of empirical fact and researched in the same 
way. In each case it is important to specify who is the subject in the frame of 
reference. In dealing with such a question as should pupils help each other on 
an examination, the teacher’s frame of reference may state the proposition in 
this form: If I want to find out the individual achievement of each child, the 
pupils should not help each other on the examination. From the child’s frame 
of reference, the proposition might read this way: If we want to increase our 
chances of getting the right answers, we should help each other on the examination. 

5. A further point at which philosophers can help in the scientific study of 
values as conceived by experimentalists is in clarifying the meanings of relativity 
and objectivity. Relativity is often confused with subjectivity. Subjectivity 
refers to the personal and private aspects of experience. Objectivity, in the 
experimentalist view, refers to the shared aspects, the intersubjective or public 
aspects, the features which can be and are corroborated by others. Relativity, 
on the other hand, stands in contrast to the absolute. A value judgment, in the 
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experimentalist conception, is always relative to certain interests or anticipated 
outcomes in a specified kind of situation, but these interests or outcomes may 
be shared intersubjectively by any number of people. In fact, the apparently 
universal taboo against stealing within the in-group suggests that this is a value 
of practically 100 per cent objectivity, but it is still relative to a possible variety 
of active interests and anticipated outcomes among different groups of people. 


6. Finally, one or two comments need to be made about selecting appropriate 

techniques of researching the three empirical questions involved in a valuation. 
One concerns the importance in al] value research, of seeing the valuational situa- 
tion as the subject sees it, particularly in regard to the relationships perceived 
between the activity or choice in question and the interests specified in the frame 
of reference. These relationships may be obtained by direct inquiry, by observa- 
tion, or by eliciting responses to prepared suggestions, but in any case, the critical 
feature is that the subject accepts these perceptions as genuinely his own judg- 
ments. For psychological research into consciously held values, this means that 
the phenomenological perspective in human behavior is much more appropriate 
than that of the stimulus-response mechanism. 
If research were to stop here, it would reveal only the value judgments of 
the subjects. The information possessed at this point would consist of whether 
the subjects approved or disapproved of a certain object or activity in the light 
of certain presumed relations it has to other matters of interest specified in their 
frame of reference. This is considerably more than the information revealed 
by the usual interest inventory and attitude scale, and for 
be enough information, especially when there is little prospec 
action on these value judgments. But when the purpose is to discover more than 
the group’s reflective attitudes, more than their considered disposition to act in 
a certain way—to find, in short, their tested commitments, their experienced 
values—research can not and need not stop here. 


some purposes it may 
t of taking immediate 


TESTING THE Facruat Accuracy or VALUE JUDGMENTS 


This leads us to the second major question of fact in the analysis of values 
and another problem in research technique. The problem at this point is to test 
the factual accuracy of the value judgment in terms of the perceived relation- 
ships. This problem has a double meaning. On the one hand it means that the 
perceived relationships of the value choice need to be tested in fact. Does driving 
on the right side of the road actually facilitate the orderly flow of traffic? Does 
a certain kind of book report actually attract other readers? These questions are 
no longer matters of judgment, not even the judgment of a jury of experts. 
Empirical evidence and concrete experience are the needs at this point. In many 
situations a significant part of the evidence may come from the carefully reported 
experiences of other persons in similar situations. Other evidence will come, of 
course, from actually trying out these predictions under sufficiently controlled 
conditions to get the facts. Such facts, especially unanticipated facts, will have 
considerable influence on the initial preferences of the subjects, and may lead to 
significant changes in their value judgments. 


But there is a second meaning to the problem of testing the factual accuracy 
of a value judgment. This meaning concerns the question of whether the subjects 
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will really act on their value judgment to secure the particular relationships they 
have perceived, verbalized, and reported. Are they merely saying it’s a good 
idea to drive on the right side of the road, or will they actually drive in that 
manner and examine the consequences in terms of the orderly movement of traffic? 
Are they merely approving a certain kind of book report in principle, or are they 
actually obtaining such reports and evaluating the results in terms of the antici- 
pated consequences? This kind of factual evidence cannot be obtained from 
check lists, rating sheets, and Likert scales. The subjects must be observed in 
action, where such research techniques as anecdotal records and critical incidents 
are much more appropriate. One of the most promising of recent procedures 
goes under the name of action research, where the subjects participate in the 
testing of their own judgments. A distinct advantage of using the subjects as 
critical participants is that they are more likely to undergo unanticipated conse- 
quences which are nevertheless related to interests of theirs which may not have 
been placed originally in the frame of reference. Such experiences often alter 
the initial value judgments, but action research is intentionally designed to 
capitalize on shifts of this nature. 


Valuational behavior, as a subject of scientific study, is not merely a feeling 
preference to be identified before action. It is purposive, solicitous, discriminating 
activity, begun in deliberation and imaginative rehearsal and consummated in 
active manipulation of the environment. As Dewey once said, “In empirical 
fact, the measure of the value a person attaches to a given end is not what he 
says about its preciousness but the care he devotes to obtaining and using the 
means without which it cannot be attained.’® It is to this empirical fact that 
philosophers should direct the attention of scientific researchers. 


This paper has restricted its concern to the prospects of scientific research 
into consciously held values. The behavioral sciences are equally interested in 
human action which stems from implicit or unconsciously held values. My time 
and your patience do not permit a specific treatment of the philosophic dimen- 
sions of such values, but the broad outlines of what could be said about them for 
research purposes, particularly from the experimentalist viewpoint, may be dis- 
cernible from the discussion above. Even this discussion of consciously held 
values as objects of scientific research is not as complete and detailed as I would 
like to see it and as it needs to be if scientists are to get the maximum help from 
philosophers. But if we can be agreed that the boundary between the world 
of facts and realm of values is arbitrary and artificial, that scientists and phi- 
losophers have much need of each other in understanding human beings, I look 
forward with confidence and excitement to the important work to be done in 
philosophy in advancing the frontiers of research in the behavioral sciences. 


Tbid., p. 27. 














COMMENTARY ON “PROSPECTS OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH INTO VALUES” 


BY THEODORE BRAMELD 


THE PAPER BY DR. THOMAS IS OF HIGH ORDER. It deals with a major problem on 
the interdisciplinary frontier of our day. It reveals a deep conviction that phi- 
losophy and science can and should once more enjoy a compatible marriage after 
the prolonged period of ostensible incompatibility that followed the proclamation 
of independence by science. The paper offers a special challenge to us in educa- 
tional philosophy, because education, as a meeting-ground of theory and practice, 
is fertile with cooperative opportunity. It is audacious, because the issues it 
raises are among the most difficult and thus far among the least meticulously 
examined by either the philosophers or scientists of our day. 


I do not understand some of the statements in Dr. Thomas’s paper. In part, 
I am sure, this is because the problem is too complex for my comprehension. In 
part, too, it is due to the limitations imposed upon him both by time and by the 
pioneering nature of his address in the history of The Philosophy of Education 
Society. Perhaps therefore I can be of greatest service as commentator if | 
devote myself to raising several questions rather than asserting judgments of 
agreement or disagreement. I raise these questions out of a sense of intellectual 
humility and uncertainty, but I hope I speak not only for myself but for others 
in this audience who have been stirred and enriched by the problems upon which 
his paper focuses. I shall deal with two main groups. 


THREE OBSERVATIONS AND QUESTIONS 


The first group of questions arises from Dr. Thomas’s critique of earlier or 
alternative approaches to the relationship of science and axiology. Three aspects 
of this critique are: first, his insistence that values are far more complex than 
simple enumerations of interests or desires; second, his argument that values 
cannot be determined by merely counting noses or by majority vote; third, his 
reference to the role of experts who are expected to enlighten the rest of us as to 
whether what we do desire is also what we shou/d desire. 
stimulate three questions in turn. 


These three observations 


nature of interests and desires, research already well under way in such fields as 
anthropology and psychiatry, research that helps us to delineate with increasing 
precision just what the intrapersonal and interpersonal, the intracultural and 
intercultural, interests and desires of human beings may actually mean? In asking 
this question I am not for the moment raising any issue regarding the distinction 
between the desired and the desirable. I am simply asking whether it is not 
important to learn all we can about what people across the world actually desire 
as a prerequisite to learning what it is that they ought to desire. If the answer 
is affirmative, do we not then move from a general and undifferentiated term 
like “interest” to a very concrete and differentiated break-down into empirically 
observable needs, wants, goals (the terms may differ) that are capable of empirical 


verification in a way that high-abstraction terms leave grossly ambiguous? 
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Second, is there or is there not still an important role to be played by the 
process of interpersonal and intergroup communication and agreement that may 
be overlooked by a too easy dismissal of the majority-seeking principle? Granting, 
as all of us surely do, that a mere numerical majority is no criterion of defensible 
value judgments, should we not still inquire whether values are not often if not 
invariably validatable partly, at least, because two or more human beings are 
able to reach common consent that particular values or clusters of values are, as 
a matter of experience, ascertainable between them? Such consent does not occur 
impulsively or spontaneously if it is to deserve defensible recognition; on the con- 
trary, it properly follows upon careful, often very prolonged, investigation and 
communication. Without such effort, however, shall we not be compelled to 
admit that values may be established on occasion merely by the dubiously sub- 
jective clarity of an individual—by his “disciplined intuition,” for example— 
rather than by the open and public process of “intersubjective” consensus which 
the paper elsewhere clearly implies as a necessary and proper process? 


And third, I should appreciate Dr. Thomas’s help in understanding further 
the function of experts in establishing values on a scientific basis. Granting that 
experts must be viewed with suspicion whenever they pose as those who a/ready 
possess indubitable knowledge of values, yet surely we cannot question their 
capacity to assist in empirical explication of what you or I may hitherto have 
valued only implicitly. It is not, | am sure, Dr. Thomas’s intention to deny that 
experts are indispensable to this kind of responsibility; were he to do so it would 
mean a denial, also, of one of the foremost roles of creative teachers. I should be 
gratified, however, were he willing to grant that, in his concern to expose their 
dubious role in idealist or realist theory, he has not sufficiently noted their proper 
role in relation to his own experimentalist theory. 


Questions RELATIVE TO THE EXPERIMENTALIST THEORY 


The second group of questions concerns more directly this experimentalist 
theory. I select but two, among many that could be raised, both of them moti- 
vated by a single worry: Has Dr. Thomas perhaps deviated unnecessarily far 
from one of the cherished assumptions of experimentalism itself, or at least the 
kind of experimentalism developed by the great philosopher upon whom he him- 
self leans more dependently than upon any other? This is the assumption that 
experience and nature, and therefore the values that men cherish and create 
within this matrix of reality, are to be viewed always in a unified and organic if 
also pluralistic and dynamic pattern. To put the issue in negative terms, it is my 
understanding that John Dewey was centrally concerned throughout his life to 
expose and to resolve what may be called the “dualistic fallacy’ —epistemological, 
ontological, axiological—a fallacy inherited not only from traditional philosophy 
but from the traditional Western culture which it both reflects and reinforces, 
and which is epitomized by the separation of mind and body, of spirit and matter. 


If my understanding of this opposition is correct, however, then should not 
the experimentalist philosophy also frown upon any attempt to differentiate in 
any dichotomous fashion between either desires and the desirable, on the one 
hand, or between unconscious and conscious values, on the other hand? Yet it 
is my impression that Dr. Thomas, utilizing Dewey’s own authority, does support 
this differentiation. He is emphatic, in the first place, that values are not desires 
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but are rather the product of intelligent consideration of which desires will most 
probably eventuate into desirable consequences. And he is emphatic, in the 
second place, that the kind of desirable consequences he is discussing are the 
product of conscious and deliberative consideration of the relations involved 
among various desires. 


I come then to my first question in the second group. Is it really in accord 
with Dr. Thomas’s own ontological and axiological sympathies to distinguish 
desires from the desirable in so shz arp a fashion, or is it more in accord with his 
sympathies—for the organismic unity of body and mind, let us say—to think 
of a continuum between the two? In such a continuum, values as the desirable 
symbolize the norm of maximum intelligent deliberation and choice at one end 
of the axiological spectrum, while values as desires symbolize much commoner 
human experiences at the other end, and with most values lying somewhere between 
the two extremes without thereby any the less deserving to be called values. To 
point up the question with an anthropological example, can we properly say that 
a culture which, from our viewpoint, has not intelligently examined or delineated 
desirable consequences is therefore devoid a“ its own values? Can we properly 
say that the Australian aborigines possess no values because they have not learned 
to practice the experimentalist methodology of axiological validation of what 
their members consider to be values? Or should we not rather contend that 
the Australian aborigines, though they too possess, cherish, and live by a great 
many values, are closer to that end of the continuum which equates values with 
desires than is some other culture (our own possibly, though this is debatable, 
too) which, being a little closer to the opposite end of the continuum, equates 
values with the desirable? 

My last question is a corollary of the one just raised. Dr. Thomas indicates 
at the end of his paper that he is talking about ‘“‘consciously held values’’ and he 
is eager to assure us that “‘the behavioral sciences are equally interested in human 
action which stems from implicit or unconsciously held values.’”’ The problem 
he generates, however, is again whether we can easily divide the two kinds of 
value as his way of expressing it might tempt us to suppose. Just as desires and 
the desirable are perhaps more fruitfully viewed upon a spectrum of incre ‘asing 
validation, so may not unconscious and conscious (implicit and explicit) value 
validation likewise be regarded upon a similar spectrum? If recent advances in 
the field of psychiatry have taught us anything, they have taught us that hu- 
man nature as a whole is neither conscious nor unconscious but a unity of greater 
or lesser degrees of conscious experience. If so, however, are not then values, 
too, better understood as expressions of similar degrees? 

I conclude by asking Dr. Thomas whether scientific research into values will 
not be accelerated more rapidly when we have rid ourselves, not only of the dualism 
that has recently blocked the reciprocal responsibilities of philosophy and science, 
but of any remnants of dualism that continue to haunt the experimentalist phi- 
losophy itself. Such behavioral sciences as anthropology and psychiatry can 
gain much from the incorporation of experimentalist theory into their research. 
But cannot experimentalism also gain much if it will respond more resiliently to 
their recent great advances and recognize, as Dr. Thomas himself urges us to 
recognize, that scientific research into values is no longer a one-way but a two- 


way street? 

















A FURTHER COMMENTARY ON “PRO- 
SPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
INTO VALUES” 

BY B. OTHANEL SMITH 


THE SUBJECT OF DR. THOMAS’S ADDRESS WAS APPROPRIATE for the assembly of The 
Philosophy of Education Society in Detroit. Twenty-five years ago in this city, 
at a meeting of The American Educational Research Association, a symposium 
was held on the respective roles of philosophy and science in the study of educa- 
tional problems. Scientists and philosophers had little patience with one another 
in those days. The philosophers were criticizing the scientists for disclaiming 
values while smuggling them in at the back door. They were saying that scientists 
assumed that the status quo in education as well as in society was a desirable state 
of affairs. The scientists got in their licks, too. They said that philosophers 
dealt in vague generalities and that they had no method for settling anything, 
anyhow. 

Among those who participated in that symposium were Professors Charters, 
Kelley, Freeman, and Kilpatrick. As a youngster, I had great respect for these 
men, and, now that I am a bit older, I have even greater admiration for them 
both as men and scholars. Educational science was then in its infancy—one which 
has been apparently somewhat prolonged. Its leaders were wrestling with the fact 
that this new discipline was a normative science and that the rationale of norm- 
tive science had not been worked out. This was the state of affairs which those 
men faced. If they failed to deal with the situation, the failure was due to their 
formulation of the problem rather than to lack of earnestness or ability. 


At the time I did not think that the problem, as stated by them, was fruitful. 
Nor do I think so today. The problem was stated as a territorial dispute. The 
question was: What are the respective domains of science and philosophy in the 
study of educational problems? Professor Kilpatrick set forth the claims for 
educational philosophy. It has often seemed to me that Kilpatrick felt that his 
very field was being questioned—let alone the claims he might make for its scope. 
And when he felt that way he usually rose to the occasion. At any rate, Professor 
Kilpatrick posed three kinds of questions with which students of education were 
concerned. (1) What should I do? (2) How should I do it? and (3) If I do so 
and so, what happens? He thought that questions 1 and 2 should fall in the 
domain of philosophy and that question 3 belonged in the domain of science 
though it is only fair to say that he seemed willing to share question 2 with the 
scientists. 


For example, a faculty might be confronted with the question as to whether 
or not practical mathematics should be included in the high school program of 
studies. In answering this question the faculty would consider a number of 
secondary questions. For example, what will be the consequences of a practical 
mathematics course? Will the students acquire greater proficiency in arithmetic 
skills? Will they learn to think more easily in mathematical symbols? Will 
they acquire positive attitudes toward the school? All these questions fall into 
the category of question 3, namely, if I do so and so, what happens? Now these 
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are factual questions, and the answers to them are subject to empirical test. But 
after such questions have been answered, there remains the further question: In 
view of all these consequences of a course in practical mathematics is such a course 
more valuable than some other course which must be omitted if the mathematics 
course is included? The final decision is to be reached by somehow choosing be- 
tween the alternative courses in terms of the worth of their respective consequences. 
This process of choosing falls within what Kilpatrick preferred to call philosophic 
method. Here the matter seemed to end. In those days I was not happy with 
this answer, but I must confess that I have not been able to work out a better one. 


I wonder if this result is not what we come out with when we begin with 
the question of jurisdiction? Since solutions to educational problems always 
entail the formulation of means in relation to ends, it is difficult to divide the 
territory between scientists and philosophers without separating means from ends. 


It is not surprising that President Thomas should give a different formulation 
of the question. Of those among us he has wrestled longest with the problems of 
educational science. His study of mental! tests is the best philosophical analysis 
of these instruments to be found in the literature. So, when he talks about what 
the scientists have done with problems explicitly involving values, he is on grounds 
almost as familiar to him as when he speaks of the philosopher’s role in these 
problems. His insight into the various aspects of the problem of how to deal 
with value questions in education has led him to avoid, insofar as possible, the 
territorial dispute. On the other hand, his knowledge of value-theory has led 
him to spare us the pain of listening to the intricacies of philosophical arguments 
about values—their ontological status and the epistemological avenues to them. 
For all these omissions and regard for our comfort much thanks. Instead of 
parading all these philosophical arguments before us—making each set of words 
do the little tricks we philosophers are so fond of—he presents to us a program. 
He presents a program in which philosophers and scientists may find their proper 
role in a common effort to deal with problems involving values. He tells us that 
there is a job to be done and that it requires high-level co-operation for its 
completion. 

If we have not known of the extent to which scientists have been studying 
values, we can no longer excuse our ignorance. Someone has said that scientists 
had rather be caught with a body than with a value. I do not know whether or 
not Professor Thomas has caught the scientists with a body. But I am certain 
that he has caught them with an armful of values. Of course, they are little 
ones, and to hide their identity, the scientist has given them neutral names 
interests and attitudes. When I said on one occasion to a well-known scientist 
that attitudes, as he used the term, do not seem to involve judgments, he said: 
“Oh, I see. You are talking about attitudes toward attitudes.”” Now his com- 
ment is not just a play on words. It is, if | may extend his language, an attitude 
toward attitudes about attitudes. I suppose that in philosophical language we 
would say meta-attitudes. 


THE Ro_e or PHILOSOPHERS 


At any rate, if we are to co-operate with the scientists, we must know what 
our role is. Initially, it is to examine our respective theories of value with the 
view to reducing them to expressions that are scientifically manageable. Dr. 
Thomas suggests how this task might be done by those who belong to the realist 
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tradition, by those who are part of the idealist tradition, and by the experimenta- 
list with or without tradition. Now it seems to me that the program thus pro- 
posed presupposes a conception of at least one function of educational philosophy. 
I do not wish to question that conception so much as I wish to call attention to 
it. The philosopher is asked to reduce his conceptions to operational terms. 
Putting aside the question of what is meant by operational definitions, I wonder 
if the effort to think in operational terms is not contrary to the spirit of philosophy 
as some of us would conceive it. There are those among us who will insist that 
the great virtue of philosophers is their capacity to use language ambiguously. 
They will maintain that it is precisely in those periods when philosophers have 
had little regard for language as such that they have been most creative, and that 
when they have become occupied with the task of clarifying the language, phi- 
losophers have been most sterile. If we differ with the view of philosophy just 
expressed, as many of us would, we are faced with a hard fact. It is that the 
degree of concreteness and preciseness of expression required by scientific dis- 
course is not found in the writings of educational philosophers. Dr. Thomas 
may reply that this fact is precisely what he is concerned about, and that he 
wishes us to acquire the necessary linguistic discipline for the guidance of empirical 
procedures. 


Knowing Dr. Thomas as we do, we should have thought that he would look 
at all sides of the question. And he did. We should have supposed that he 
would try to find a role for individuals with different points of view. And he did. 
We should have predicted that he would show a slight leaning toward experi- 
mentalism. And he did. I think I understand the discussion of the experimen- 
talist position as Dr. Thomas has presented it. But I am not certain that I do. 
Now he could reply to me at this point as Dr. Johnson is reputed to have said 
on a similar occasion, “I can give you arguments but I cannot give you under- 
standing.”’ But let me first see if I grasp the conclusion. It is that evaluations 
have the property of truth in an empirical sense. The sentence, “It is desirable 
that we drive on the right side of the road,” is true in the same sense as the sen- 
tence, “There are now at least fifty people in this room’ is true. If I may 
paraphrase Tarski, the idea would be expressed this way: 


The sentence, “It is desirable that we drive on the right side of the 
road”’ is true, if and only if, it is desirable that we drive on the right side 
of the road. 


Now it is proposed that as philosophers it is our job to work out the rules 
by which the words in this proposition can be related to the objects which they 
purport to denote. President Thomas suggests three rules: 


1. Find ont what the individuals concerned believe. That is, what relation- 
ie ek lev - + . ° 
ships,exiSt between the act of driving on the right side of the road and 
other things? 
Find out whether or not the relationships they believe to exist do in 
fact exist. 
3. Find out how strongly the act of driving on the right side of the road 
is desired when the individuals know what the objective relationships are. 


Nr 


If I have understood correctly, the argument would run like this. Suppose 
that the initial state of individuals is that of desiring to drive on the right side 
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of the road. Then, if the relations they believe to exist actually do exist, that 
which these individuals desire is then judged by them to be desirable. If the 
relations they perceive in their imagination turn out not to exist, then what these 
individuals desire is judged by them to be itself undesirable. This would seem 
to say that what is desired is judged desirable only upon the basis of factual 
evidence brought to light by following the rules. 


Questions Prior ro THE PRroposeD RULES 


Now aside from the question of whether or not the proposed rules are adequate, 
or indeed, whether any set can be adequate, there is a prior question. To make 
this question clear requires a bit of doing. The antecedent and the consequent 
of the typical O+<« Cee. . proposition are always assumed to be logically 
coordinate. In shite case, thesefore. in any sentence reflecting this construction 
both clauses are logically coordinate. In order to express this coordination the 
verbs in each clause must be of the same ade And for sentences claiming 
empirical verifiability, this mode must be indicative. Now in the sentence, “If 
you want so and so, you should drive on the right side of the road” only the verb 
in the dependent clause is in the indicative mode. Hence, only one part, and 
that the subordinate part,of the sentence is verifiable. Does not the application 
of the suggested rules thus beg the question of the verifiability of statements 
containing modal terms? 

Now Dr. Thomas may say in reply that such logical niceties make no great 
difference to anyone except the logician. For after all, science seems to roll 
along quite smoothly on the wheels of counterfactual propositions. Yet the 
logicians have not been able to make up their minds about how such creaking 
wheels stand up, let alone roll along. Or he could say that he was depending 
upon what has been called contextual implication in contrast to other forms of 
implication. Of course, it may be the case that I have missed the point altogether. 

There is a further question as to what the scientist is to study. It is difficult 
for me to tell whether it is proposed that we co-operate with the scientist in study- 

involving values, or 
that we co-operate with him in determining the truth of value statements, or 
that we work with him in locating sets of value statements accepted by different 
groups of individuals in specified contexts. 


ing the way people make up their minds about questions 


I have a great deal of sympathy for Dr. Thomas’ desire to find a more 
satisfactory rationale for the study of value-laden questions. I do not know 
whether to accept the thesis that we should spell out our respective value theories 
in toto and in operational language. I do feel that part of our ineffectiveness is 
due to our failure to understand language. In this regard, I feel much closer to 
the proposal that has been laid before us. We seem unable to avoid the use of 
adjectives. Yet we have given little attention to the logic of adjectives. But 
to say this much is to reveal a philosophical bias which some of you would readily 
reject, although it does seem to me that the import of what has been said here is 
in that general direction. 


I hope that I have not done an injustice to Dr. Thomas’ presidential address. 
It is a paper which I thoroughly enjoyed and deeply appreciate 














REPLY 


BY LAWRENCE G. THOMAS 


BOTH MY CRITICS HAVE MORE THAN FULFILLED MY HOPE FOR HELP in clarifying 
the issues and opportunities in the scientific study of values. They have my 
genuine thanks, not only for the generous spirit of their evaluations but for the 
penetrating quality of the questions they raise. 


The most basic question posed by Professor Brameld is whether some of 
my distinctions (e.g., between the desired and the desirable, between conscious 
and unconscious values) may not lead to dichotomies and separations. This is a 
danger to be guarded against. The desired and the desirable are abstractions 
from a continuum that has at least two dimensions: (1) from the narrowest 
frame of reference to the broadest, (2) from the least examined interest to the 
most thoroughly examined. At one end are objects which, though they may be 
desired impulsively, have greatly restricted or highly uncertain desirability. At 
the other end are objects desired deliberately, reflectively, and possessing pervasive 
validity. My objection to much present research into “values” is the ignoring 
of a person’s deliberative grounds (whether they be narrow or wide) when his 
value commitments are sought. 


Professor Brameld’s question concerning a continuum from conscious values 
to unconscious values raises an additional problem. My paper defined the experi- 
mentalist conception of value as a consciously criticized desire, examined in the 
light of its relationships to other things of interest. By this definition, all values 
to a given person are conscious values. The question of whether he holds uncon- 
scious values would have meaning only to an observer, who might try to explain 
the subject’s behavior by inferring what relationships the subject could be “per- 
ceiving’ unconsciously. Thus, your unconscious values would be hypothetical 
interest patterns which other persons inferred you had. While this is a possible 
meaning for research, my present preference is to limit the term va/ue to those 
interests which the subject himself is sufficiently conscious of to undertake reflec- 
tive criticism. This definition insures the participation of the subject in research 
into his values, and I like the ethical significance of this. I wish I had not spoken 
of ‘“‘unconscious values” in my paper. Research into the more or less unconscious 
aspects of a person’s motivation would then not be value research but research 
into hidden wants, desires, and needs. This latter research needs the help of 
philosophers in the construction of adequate scientific theories about personality 
structure, but it does not directly involve the experimentalist theory of valuation. 


The above response takes care of another question raised by Professor Brameld: 
Could not a great deal be gained by scientific research into what people actually 
desire across the world as a prerequisite to learning what they find desirable in 
varying degrees? I agree, of course, but believe we can avoid confusion and 
misinterpretation by declining to call this research into values. Research into 
wants and desires per se might seek explanations in terms of biological or covert 
psychological and cultural factors. Research into values would seek explanations 
of preferences in perceived relationships to other conscious interests. 
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In point of fact, Professor Brameld further asks, Aren’t values in the experi- 
mentalist sense sometimes established on grounds of common consent or by the 
clarity of an individual’s “disciplined intuition”? I can grant that values are 
occasionally asserted on such grounds, but I cannot grant that they are veridically 
established thereby. Such assertions are at best only value judgments or hypo- 
theses of values, and they need to be explicated and tested by the procedures 
described in my paper. This condition seems to me necessary to avoid the suspi- 
cion that values are merely subjective. Majority agreement may enhance a 
person’s confidence in a value judgment (and may even tempt him to neglect an 
experimental test of the judgment), but it is not an adequate test of the validity 
of the value. To find this, one must know the respects in which the object or 
act is really desired when its antecedents and consequences have been undergone. 


Finally, Professor Brameld asks whether the expert doesn’t have some impor- 
tant role in the experimentalist conception of valuation. He certainly does, not 
only in the role of assistant in explicating the possible relationships to be per- 
ceived in reaching a value judgment, which Professor Brameld suggested, but 
also as a suggestive source of alternative value hypotheses which are worth con- 
sidering and testing in a given context. 

The first question raised by Professor Smith asks whether I might not be 
violating the character and spirit of certain philosophies by urging their spokes- 
men to use operational language in giving help to scientific researchers in the 
area of values. This may be true, and it may also account in part for the puzzling 
fact that only one representative of the classical philosophies raised any question 
about my paper when it was read at the Detroit meeting. If restriction to 
operational language would severely limit the Ati of their reflection and creative 
speculation, I would not want to insist on such a handicap, but I am confident that, 
unless they re-express their thought in operational terms when counseling with 
researchers, scientific investigations will forego their possible help and pass them by. 


Professor Smith’s next question begins with the premise that all if-then propo- 
sitions claiming empirical verifiability put the verb in each clause in the indicative 
mode. He points out that the statement, “If you want so-and-so, you should 
drive on the right side of the road,” does not do this. The conversion could be 
accomplished by saying, “If you want so-and-so, you can get it by driving on 
the right side of the road,” thus putting both verbs in the indicative mode without 


appreciably changing the meaning I intend. But I am not convinced that this 
rule is necessary once we understand that “‘should’”’ does not mean an uncondi- 
tional obligation but is a shorthand way of saying what behavior can be expected 
to achieve a goal or a set of goals specified in a clause beginning with, “If you 
want...” I am prepared to take the position that all the proper meanings of 
“should” can be exhausted in if-clauses of this type. 


Finally, Professor Smith expresses some difficulty in deciding what kind 
value questions we should cooperate with the scientists in studying, and he names 
three possibilities. Should we cooperate in studying the ways people make up 
their minds about value questions? I would answer yes, and say this involves 
the examination of such aspects as (1) what relations people actually do perceive, 
whether many or few; (2) any tendency to reject unpleasant relations which, 
though perceived as possible, are classed as irrelevant or negligible; (3) how initial 

Continued on page 253) 

















THE ROLE OF CONSERVATISM IN 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE-CONFLICT 


BY EDGAR 7, FRIEDENBERG 


DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS attacks on free thought, education, and the intel- 
lectual have been more intense than previously during our lifetime; we have all 
shared in the concern they arouse. Since the attitudes toward man and society 
which underly them were vividly discussed by de Tocqueville more than a century 
ago,! we know them to be deeply rooted in our culture. They are continuously 
a source of difficulty to education and the schools. 


At present, we are also seeing a growing interest in conservative thought in 
America. Conservatism has not been highly esteemed as a component of our 
intellectual ofsocial tradition; from Alexander Hamilton to Scott Fitzgerald, 
Americans who thought that wealth and security tended to make people different 
and perhaps better have been regarded as skeptical detractors of the dignity of 
man. It is only six years since Lionel Trilling, in the preface to his brilliant 
The Liberal Imagination, wrote that: 

“In the United States at this time, liberalism is not only the dominant, but even 
the sole intellectual tradition. For it is the plain fact that nowadays there are no 
conservative or reactionary ideas in general circulation. This does not mean, of 
course, that there is no impulse to conservatism or to reaction. Such impulses are 
certainly very strong, perhaps even stronger than most of us know. But the conserva- 
tive impulse and the reactionary impulse do not, with some isolated and some 
ecclesiastical exceptions, express themselves in ideas but only in action or in irritable 
mental gestures which seek to resemble ideas.” 

Attacks on education have been part of the action of which Trilling speaks. The 
rise in conservatism and in anti-intellectualism in America have been simultaneous, 
and one is tempted to infer that they have at least reinforced each other. 


No doubt, in certain ways, they have. Since, however, the conditions which 
furnished Trilling’s major premise have altered with the emergence of a growing 
body of respectable conservative thought, it is by no means certain that they 
will continue to do so. I should like to suggest here that conservative thought 
may do an integrative service by reducing educational conflict to meaningful 
terms. 


We seem to be involved in a public battle among people who wish to use 
the school to attain ends which are not only incompatible but which cannot even 
be defined as alternative goods within their respective axiological systems. Com- 
promise then becomes impossible, for what one participant offers as a concession 
will enrage his antagonists as a further obtrusion of principles destructive to 
what they prize. Most people probably do not know what a philosophical posi- 
tion is or that they hold one; they simply assign philosophical matters to a place 
a little lower than Doctor Norman Vincent Peale. But I think it fairly accurate 
to say that the metaphysics of Western common sense is derived from that power- 
ful old nostrum compounded by Newton of aged Platonic and Aristotelian roots 


EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG is an Assistant Professor of Education at Brooklyn College, New York. 


'The discussion 1s conveniently available in Chapter XV, ‘Unlimited Power of the Majority in 
the United States, and its Consequences,” of Volume I.of Knopf’s new Vintage Book edition of 
Democracy in America. 
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- 


and much refined by his successors. It is this which, as much as anything else, 
has made Western civilization what it is today, and which continues to produce 
such robust, if convulsive, growth when administered to underdeveloped peoples. 
Granted that modern physics no longer finds it adequate; while the contemporary 
primitive, in comparison to the seventeenth or eighteenth century intellectual, 
finds it rather bitter to his taste; it is still the fundamental philosophical basis of 
what we regard as “‘the scientific method.”’ 


This combines an Aristotelian conviction that reality is external to the 
observer, and an Aristotelian respect for the reality of the sense-data so observed; 
with a Platonic insistence that those sense-data which can be ordered into a sys- 
tematic mathematical relationship are clues to an understanding of more funda- 
mental reality, while those sense-data which tend to give life its colour and high 
feeling but are purely qualitative may be put into second place or ignored as 
irrelevant distractions. Prior to Newton, indeed, Descartes had questioned the 
objectivity of the purely qualitative sense-data; one may crudely paraphrase his 
position as maintaining that qualities which could not be expressed mathematically 
were subjective and foreign to external reality.2. As the development of science 
became more and more impressive, this came to mean that the subjective and 
the qualitative were hardly worth bothering about. 


A CLassIcAL-PRAGMATIC HyBRIDIZATION 


The traits which a lover sees in his beloved; or which make each school child 
unique; the qualities which identify the artistic masterpiece or the feat of pure 
craftsmanship therefore lost their metaphysical hold on common sense. If they 
were real, they were certainly not so fundamental as the aspects of reality with 
which science could conveniently deal. If such matters must be considered in 
making the value judgments which guide life, let metaphysics at least leave them 
alone and assign them exclusively to axiology. Morality, kept in its own back 
yard, could not so easily impede progress. Following Newton, the axiological 
apparatus of classical philosophy fell into neglect and disuse; it tended to be re- 
placed in the common life by incongruous pragmatic elements. American common 
sense, having abandoned the classical bases for judging what is good either by 
reference to an ideal, or substantially—in terms of appropriateness of form to 
function—instead seems usually to take the view that the best choice is the one 
which works most effectively. 


Grafting a naively pragmatic axiology onto an incomplete classical meta- 
physics produces a hybrid system most favorable to technology. But under it, 
the ends of policy cannot be questioned at all. Existing institutions are accepted 
as the pattern of reality itself; they include the moral norms which are a part of 
them but provide no test of their validity. What is good for General Motors is 
good for the country; science, the militant goddess, stands ready to tell us what 
is good for General Motors. The question whether either General Motors or the 


country is good, and for what, has become a silly question; the question “Dare 





2Much of the foregoing is derived from E. A. Burtt’s classic The Me 
Modern Science, now available in the Anchor Book series; also from Chapt 


of 
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aphysical Foundations of 
2, “Science and Nature’”’ 





of James Street Fulton’s new Science and Man’s Hope (New York: Bookman Associates for the Rice 
Institute, 1954). 
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the schools build a new social order?” has become not only silly but impertinent 
and subversive as well. 


Obviously, such questions could be handled very dexterously within the 
Platonic-Aristotelian tradition. But in both conventional scientific method and 
American common sense this tradition occurs merely as a vestigial set of implicit 
assumptions, not as a system of general ideas. It has become necessary to treat 
questions like these as unintelligible, though indicative of a dangerous state of 
mind. 


There is more to this danger than the ageless conflict between expediency 
and the moral mandates of a prevalent philosophical system. If philosophy had 
not itself developed in response to the new concepts of science, the modern business 
leader or government official would simply have found his position comparable 
to that of a Victorian industrialist or a Renaissance prince. Each of these was 
able to judge his own conduct and personal worth in terms of norms derived from 
a familiar cultural tradition in a fairly familar way. He might accept them, 
reject them, or breach them and do penance. But he could not have been obliged 
to defend himself and his place in an expanding universe against an aggressive 
axiological system which is both precise and dialectical. Naive pragmatism may 
have promised to beg the whole vexing problem of values; experimentalism, pre- 
cisely because it does require each human being continuously to define his own 





ends, is as inexorable as a guided missile. 


EXPERIMENTALISM IN MopERN EpucCATIONAL CONFLICT 


Because the answers which experimentalism provides to moral questions are 
tentative, they are commonly alleged to be vague; because they consider sub- 
jective aspects of experience, they are held to be erratic; because they concede 
variety in good and evil, they are thought to be responsive to a whim. Most 
attacks on progressive education raise this false issue sooner or later. But experi- 
mentalist philosophy gives very positive answers to questions of good and evil. 
Assuming a unique reality to be generated continuously by each experiencing 
person, it holds those conditions to be good which enrich and deepen the meaning 
of the reality so generated and lead to further enhancement of the individual who 
creates it, making him increasingly sensitive to meanings and increasingly able 
to share his perceptions and feelings with other persons who will be likewise 
enhanced. Those conditions are evil which lead an individual to misrepresent to 
himself the meaning of his experience, thus impoverishing reality as he seeks to 
build it. Evil is done when a person is denied the data he needs in order to create 
meanings; when he is lied to, or compelled to lie to himself; to deny to himself 
feelings which might have made his reality coherent. 


Good and evil, so determined, are no social norms or administrative conven- 
tions. And there is no guarantee at all that those institutions or customs which 
American common sense extolls as beloved ornaments of external reality will be 
sustained; or that society’s nominal misdemeanors will be condemned. Since, 
in the last analysis, all moral codes derive from human experience of good and 
evil, experimentalism is likely in most cases to yield support for social norms. 
But whether it will do so in particular circumstances depends on the way those 
circumstances are related to the lives and experience of all the people involved 
in them. 
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The exact role of experimentalism in modern educational conflict is made 
difficult to define by a number of free-floating misconstructions. It is not that 
experimentalist axiology is rougher than others on American institutions. True, 
Dewey devoted most of a life to fighting totalitarian institutions one way or 
another, and I suppose as ours became increasingly coercive and intrusive he 
would have condemned them roundly. But it seems reasonably evident that if 
Plato liked his Repudlic he would not have liked ours; we have no cities Augustine 
might conceivably have attributed to God. If anything, we find a little more 
encouragement in the experimentalist position, which provides so explicit a means 
for reconstruction from even the most horrid mess. It is not that experimentalism 
is a strange and novel alternative to the classical tradition; where else was it to 
come from, indeed? Its ancestry is as respectable as Kant or Hegel could make it. 


I think experimentalism is heavily involved in educational conflict precisely 
because it remains a late stage in the unbroken development of classical philosophy; 
while the metaphysics of externalized reality has seeped over to pervade common 
sense. However radical some of the implications of experimentalism may be, 
it is rooted in our oldest intellectual traditions and no whereelse. But in ordinary 
American life reality is almost always held to be external and antecedent. For 
the intellectual at this juncture serious problems are created. 


Two FuNcTIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 





For the educator they are peculiarly intense, because the American school 
system historically has performed and continues to perform two functions. The 
two functions are not incompatible, but each reinforces a philosophical system 
which provides scant grounds for valuing the purposes of the other; each makes 
the world, for the other, a little less likely. It is rather as if the same offices and 
staff served the Urban League and the Daughters of the Confederacy. Even 
needs, it would still 


though both organizations might have the same technical 
be a terrible way to earn a living. 


Historically, American secondary education developed as a social institution 
uniquely designed to meet the needs of a land whose population was rapidly in- 
creasing through emigration from other cultures, and whose productivity was 
increasing as rapidly through unprecedented technical development. What was 
required was an educational ladder open to all and helpful to each in the individual 
competitive task of getting ahead in the world. The school was expected to take 
children with very different, but usually humble backgrounds, and fit each of 
them to become an individual success in an economy where opportunity was 
abundant. The pupils were expected to want this of the school more than any- 
thing else. Those who did, by and large, got it; American life has fulfilled its 
economic promise meticulously enough to arouse envy—or, perhaps, pride—in 
Mephistopheles himself. 


As the major channel of Americanization, usually conceived as social mobility, 
the school implanted a huge respect for the symbols of education; first high school 
graduation, then increasingly, the college degree. It imparted simultaneously a 
contempt for the self which the young had begun to forge under the tutelage of 
ignorant foreign parents. The szlf one brought to school, however much it might 
have been warmed, nurtured, and sensitized by a wealth of continental associa- 
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tions, was expected to shrivel and decay. The school made it quite clear that the 
persistence into maturity of an Italian accent or a preference for a breakfast 
with no vitamins in it would be as painful and perhaps dangerous as the persist- 
enée of the thymus gland. 


Many youngsters, of course, were too secure and sensible to put up with 
this. But the school usually did not have much use for them, or permit them 
to find much use for it. It chose, by and large, to accept social mobility as its 
mission,’ and to withhold its essential certification from youngsters who persis- 
tently rejected the ways of life of the American middle class. A degree thus 
became increasingly reassuring to the young man who was making himself to 
measure and wanted evidence that he was following the right pattern. 


But a degree was, and is, something else, with properties of its own ill-suited 
to and jeopardized by its new social function. Academic traditions and values 
are much older than the American way of life and derived from a very different 
experience. Even today these values make of scholars an international community 
with a deeply felt and ancient morality of its own. No values could have been 
more useful and comforting to youngsters who were trying to create a growing 
self from heterogeneous cultural elements. Had the school had a strong, clear 
understanding of what its traditions might mean to them, it would have welcomed 
these children from the first as the respected embodiments of their own unique 
experience, and addressed itself warmly to their pressing need to develop the 
intellectua! craftsmanship which would have enriched its meaning. And if the 
school had done this, refusing to devote itself utterly to moulding the young into 
the image of the successful middle-class American, it would by now have fixed a 
very different image of itself in the public mind. It would have been associated 
with scholarship, rather than with social mobility. 


The tensely mobile individual does not prize the intellectual tradition for its 
own sake, in any case. But experimentalism is likely to be peculiarly repugnant 
to him. He may have sought for a lifetime to mould himself to norms externally 
perceived and cautiously assimilated, denying to himself the spontaneous grati- 
fications of daily life, the value of parents and childhood friends—even the enjoy- 
ment of familiar foods and modes of speech. He has literally bet his life that 
unique personal experience is worthless and ought not to be explored; that reality 
is external and that values are immanent in it and not in himself or in his relation- 
ship to it. And it is in the school that he began this process of self-abnegation. 
Of the school as guarantor of the human mind and of the value of human communi- 
cation he may know nothing; the suggestion that it has a prior obligation to teach 
children to accept themselves, to build their own identity apart from a group or 
to analyze institutions critically will seem to him not only unjustifiable but in 
a quite literal sense subversive.‘ 


3Cf. Warner, W. Lloyd, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1944) for a classic description of the role of the school in mobility, as 
well as for an evaluation of it very different from mine. 

‘Some empirical evidence supports the picture I have drawn freely here. The best single source 
is Bettelheim, Bruno and Janowitz, Morris, Dynamics of Prejudice (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950). This work links authoritarian or prejudiced attitudes, and their characteristic anti-intraceptive 
defenses, to downward social mobility in a large sample of predominantly working-class war veterans. 
Those to whom mobility was not a source of crucial frustration were markedly less authoritarian. 
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The social situation which gave rise to this is now, of course, totally altered. 
Immigration to this country has become a trickle. Ellis Island lies abandoned 
and unmourned by those who knew its welcome. Social mobility no longer 
demands such strenuous acculturation; it is a subtler and perhaps a gentler process 
in the days of progressive taxation and the new suburbia. 


RESPECT FOR CONSERVATIVE TRADITION 


But we are still left with a popular conception of the school as primarily 
normative rather than exploratory; as an institution whose function is to help 
youngsters fit into a world they never made. It seldom occurs to the youngsters 
or to anybody else that something more profound, reciprocal, and in the best 
sense synthetic might be attempted and achieved. An ironic insight into the 
matter is afforded by a small but beautifully executed study recently undertaken 
by Joseph A. Kahl as part of the large scale “Mobility Project” of Harvard’s 
Laboratory of Social Relations. Kahl studied a sample of boys of superior 
intelligence from the ‘““ccommon-man level’”’ of society, half of whom had decided 
definitely to attend college while the other half had as definitely decided not to, 
with the purpose of identifying the factors involved in their decision. His most 
significant finding, for our purpose, is that there is vo difference between the way 
college education is perceived by those who seek it and those who reject it; the 
difference is in the boy’s attitude toward his own personal social mobility, which 
his family strongly reinforces. Kahl summarizes: 


“School and the possibility of college were viewed by all the boys as steps to jobs. 
None was interested in learning for the subtle pleasure it can offer; none crave intel- 
lectual understanding for its own sake. ... There were no cases in which the boy 
found in schoolwork sufficient intellectual satisfactions to supply its own motivation. 
And there were no cases where a sympathetic and understanding teacher had success- 
fully stimulated a boy to high aspirations.”” 


For Kahl’s sample the school had simply no connection with scholarship 
or the mind. If an attack should be made on the intellectual function or integrity 
of their school, these boys and their families would be unable to find any reason 
to defend it, or even to refrain from joining it. Those who had decided to use 
the school as the instrument of personal advancement would in fact have strong 
reason to attack it if it began to lose the confidence of the community by getting 
mixed up in a lot of long-haired nonsense. 


The principle in operation here, I suggest, is that the source of the value 
which a man places on education is the same as of that which he places on himself. 
In order to prize sensitivity, dignity, and a creative relationship to personal experi- 
ence which uses the arts and traditions of a culture to pe the range of its 
meaning, he must have had a reasonable degree of personal security. Only this 
can grant him a continuous opportunity to grow wiser through small risks and 
bearable misfortunes; to wax warmer and more tolerant in expansive intercourse 
with other people. Persons who have known this much security from childhood 
will at least be able to understand what purpose scholarship and intellectual 


5Kahl, Joseph A., “Educational and Occupational Aspirations of ‘Common-Man’ Boys,” Harvard 
Educational Review, Vol. 23, No. 3, Summer 1953. 
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freedom serve in the reconstruction of reality. People who have been obliged 
continuously to struggle to exact respect from a grudging and hostile world will 
be almost obliged to treat that world as external to themselves and beyond their 
competence to judge save on the most grossly empirical grounds. 


But where are persons of such personal dignity to be found? Not, certainly, 
in any particular social class. If some are among the “best people,’’ we must 
also recall that our business and professional classes are crippled by status anxi- 
eties, and that distinguished careers of administrative service now commonly 
reach their climax in public recognition as a security risk. And even the genuinely 
rooted must be expected to respond ambivalently to a school which is required 
by its philosophy to criticize aggressively the institutions which support them. 
They will resent and fear an attack on their position even if they respect the 
moral grounds which demand that it be made. 


Yet, there are supporters of an educational policy which seeks to draw on 
the scholarly tradition to convey respect for every human personality; and they 
are increasingly articulate. Many of them are hostile to experimentalism, not 
because they are defensive about particular cultural norms, but because they 
know that some progressive educators who genuinely want to meet the needs of 
more children think that abandoning scholarship will help them do it. Neither 
experimentalism nor progressive education commends such a choice; but the 
prevalent confusion of categories permits those of us who accept an experimentalist 
position to be lumped with those who are liberal or folksy on purely doctrinaire 
grounds and with those who would disconnect the intellect altogether as long 
as some people seem to have more of it than others. Conversely, it tempts us to 
lump those who criticize the abandonment of scholarship precisely because they 
feel it should be widely shared with those who think it is the treasured possession 
of an elite; who think that if they succeed in driving lower-class youngsters out 
of school even more effectively than the school now does it they will be raising 
standards. 


It would help if we could get ourselves sorted out; and it is in doing this 
that I think the recrudescence of conservatism is of value. It provides us with 
categories of thought which are intelligible to both our critics and ourselves and 
with a common source of values in a most ancient tradition of respect for human 
personality. The categories of conservative thought make it clearer that we are 
defending dignity as well as freedom; self-respect and self-esteem as the conditions 
of social justice; individual privacy as an essential basis of growth. They permit 
us to learn from T. §. Eliot as well as from Dewey something which may be of 
value to all our children; to learn from Ortega what will happen if we don’t. They 
help us to recognize some of our present antagonists as natural allies; and some 
of our present allies as people who ought to know better. 


I do not suppose for one moment that this will make the battle less intense; 
I do not desire that it should. But due respect for the conservative contribution 
will add, I think, to its meaning. Better knowing what the sources of value are, 
we will be met less as on a darkling plain, where ignorant armies clash by night. 








INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO 
THE GENESIS OF ANXIETY’ 


BY DONALD E. P. SMITH 


THE VALUE FOR RESEARCH OF A SATISFACTORY THEORETICAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 
is commonly recognized. For cross discipline investigations, especially for the 
educational psychologist, such a theoretical frame is important. Attempts 
toward the necessary integration or “homogenization” (15) of disciplines with a 
view to eventual harmony on basic theoretical issues are hampered on at least 
two counts: (1) the integrator must be steeped in several areas of investigation, 
and (2) he must communicate with students of each area in a common language. 
Cognizant of these difficulties, the writer has minimized his scope by limiting this 
paper to a single problem and has utilized terms having more similarity of meaning 
than dissimilarity across disciplines wherever possible. 


ANXIETY 

The genesis and dynamics of anxiety appear to be a focal problem for psy- 
chology and psychiatry. To judge not only from evaluation of present knowledge 
concerning anxiety (3, 11, 12, 16), but also from the dissimilar and often con- 
flicting rationales for psychotherapy, the problem appears to need further study. 
If so, one reason may be the mutually exclusive explanations offered by adherents 
of differing disciplines. The present approach attempts to take at least partial 
account of a variety of psychological and psychoanalytic contributions as well 
as those of learning theory. 


There appears to be implicit agreement that certain factors are involved in 
the genesis of anxiety: a basic drive or “‘life force,” a counter force, and the 
effect of the interaction of these forces. It is hoped that a consideration of these 
factors will yield hypotheses leading toward an increasing understanding of the 
nature of psychotherapy and of formal learning. 


GROWTH AND ANXIETY 

To understand the genesis of anxiety in humans, one presumably must attempt 
to understand the ontogenesis of the organism. Much empirical data, especially 
that of Gesell and his colleagues, has contributed to an understanding of the 
physical and behavioral development of the neonate and child. Other aspects 
of the sequential development, e.g., emotional maturation, have received the 
attention of both empiricists and theoreticians. One area yet to be treated 
adequately is that of the interrelationship of physical growth, social development, 
and both cognitive and affective learning; in brief, the global picture of personality 
development. 


DONALD E. P. SMITH is Chief, Division of Reading Services of the Bureau of Psychological Services, 
Institute for Human Adjustment and Assistant Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Force.2. One factor which appears greatly to influence the developing per- 
sonality is a basic drive, biological growth. That this is widely assumed is evident 
from the writings of Freud, Goldstein, Angyal and Rank, among others. Freud’s 
life instinct includes all that has to do with “... the preservation, maintenance 
and advancement of the individual” (7, p. 132). Goldstein (10, p. 88) speaks of 
“... the basic tendency of the organism to actualize itself in accordance with 
its nature.” To Angyal, the drive is in the direction of “‘self-expansion” with 
the effect of increasing the “autonomy” of the organism (2, pp. 32 ff.).. Although 
Rank (20) apparently developed the concept of will through his insight concerning 
“resistance” in psychotherapy, there can be little doubt that the “will” of which 
he speaks is a manifestation at the psychic level of a growth drive.* 


At the risk of cluttering psychological terminology further, a phrase will be 
offered which may include certain common operational ingredients of the prior 
formulations. The organism’s dynamic utility of structural parts is posited as a 
basic drive or life force during pre-cognitive development. The drive is most 
clearly exhibited by the developing child who spontaneously uses his evolving 
potentialities, e.g., distance receptors, for the pleasure they afford. The normal 
infant needs little or no encouragement to explore, to reach, to walk, to extend 
his sphere of physical, and later of social, influence. The resultant gratification 
provides a strong drive for further extension, which later appears on a psycho- 
social level as “‘will’’ in the Rankian sense. The utilization of structural parts 
is readily seen to parallel the concept of “individuation” at the neural level, or 
the more complete descriptive phrase, extension, differentiation and integration 
(4), of the developing organism at the behavioral level. 

Counter-force. Optimal structuring of the emergent organism requires a 
counter-force. This counter-force appears to be a second point of agreement 
among those concerned with an understanding of personality development. 


Goldstein, for example, postulates the need for an ‘‘adequate stimulus’ 
(10, p. 88) for normal self-actualization. The effect of a “‘very strong” stimulus 
that is “inadequate” for normal growth is that of driving the organism into the 
“catastrophic situation” (10, p. 89) (of which anxiety is the subjective experi- 
ence) (10, p. 91). Bronfenbrenner emphasizes the structuring function of social 
barriers as do Allen (1) and Rogers (21). Angyal describes environmental forces 
as ““heteronomous’””’ (2, p. 37 ff.) and the force-counterforce balance as that between 
the organism’s tendency toward autonomy and the heteronomy of environmental 
forces. 

Whereas Goldstein, Angyal, et a/. suggest the influence of forces external to 


the organism, Freud and Rank find an internal force, viz., Freud’s “death instinct’ 
and Rank’s “‘counter-will.”” These two differ in a rather decisive way. While 


*The word force is used here in lieu of any existing term which adequately serves several systems. 
” “life instinct,” or an other similar term which is meaningful 


The reader may substitute “valence, 


to him. 
’More recent investigators appear to have posited a similar drive. Bronfenbrenner (4) speaks 


of “‘an active impulse to growth;” Sullivan (26) uses the term “power-motive” and May appears to 
follow Kierkegaard’s formulation of a drive toward “freedom,” interpreted by May as self-actualization 
(/6, pp. 32 ff). 

‘The position taken here in regard to Freud is obviously not the only example of his thinking on 


the present issue. He does emphasize the influence of the culture and the immediate environment 


upon the emerging ego. 
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Freud’s is negative, “the impulse to self-destruction” (7, p. 147), Rank’s counter- 
will is seen as positive, the organism’s reaction to the will of another, 1.e., as 
“resistance,” but as having a positive potential if the guilt generated by resistance 
can be overcome (20, p. 32). Thus it is apparent that the force-counterforce in 
Rank’s thinking parallels that of the others cited except Freud, whose “reality 
principle” is a more acceptable counterforce for the “‘life instinct.’ 

Interaction. The above review of the dichotomous influences on growth 
obviously merits further clarification. The concern of this paper, however, is 
the effect upon the organism of an abrupt change in the balance. It was stated 
earlier that there is some agreement concerning what occurs as the result of the 
interaction of growth and environmental counter-forces. In brief, slight shifts 
in the balance result in ‘“‘normal anxiety.”’ For instance, May quotes Kierkegaard 
as postulating anxiety as the intermediate determinant between “‘possibility’ 
(of psychic growth) and “‘actuality’”’ (16, p. 33). Both Rank and Freud have 
exploited the “birth trauma” as the prototype of later social growth experiences 
Goldstein’s “catastrophic situa- 


(separations) in respect to the anxiety aroused. 
Paralleling 


tion” as the subjective experience of anxiety has been noted above. 
this agreement is Kurt Lewin’s contention that the response of the child to “‘harsh, 
severe surroundings” is a “tendency toward encapsulation and an increase in the 
rigidity of tension-system boundaries”’ (15, p. 110).° 

The differentiation which is popular between “normal” and “neurotic” 
anxiety merits attention. Goldstein’s “‘catastrophic situation” is of such severity 
that it seems to reflect ‘‘neurotic” anxiety. Kierkegaard, again interpreted by 
May, denotes neurotic anxiety as that which results from the individual’s 
failure to move ahead in situations of normal anxiety.” (16, p. 33). Freud’s 
“objective” anxiety seems to be what is ordinarily termed “normal” anxiety but 
also fits what is commonly conceived of as fear (16, p. 114). Whether normal 
and neurotic anxiety can be differentiated any more precisely will be considered 
later. 

To summarize, despite differing terminology reflecting differing emphases, 
there appears to be a core of agreement among theorists concerning a basic drive 
and a structuring force necessary for the development of an organism. There 
appears also to be agreement that anxiety results from a lack of balance or a state 
of disequilibrium in these forces. The effect of this “trauma” on later behavior 


is the next problem. 


GENESIS OF ANXIETY 

A strong case can be made for the hypothesis that a “primitive’’ affective 
response (visceral and vascular) is the most important constituent, in terms of 
its effect upon later behavior, of the infant’s reaction to disequilibrium between 
manifestations of growth drive and barriers restricting growth (14, 16). The 
disequilibrium may be thought of in terms of Rankian “‘separation.”” The depen- 
dent infant experiences momentary anxiety when his status quo is threatened, 
especially when the symbiotic tie, the mother-child relationship, is the focus of 


the threat. 


5Implicit in the foregoing is the assumption that a shift in the dialectic balance may result not 
only from barriers constricting growth but also from barriers insufficient to contain a strong drive. 
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The work of Spitz (25), Goldfarb (9), and Sullivan (26) implies a relationship 
between the strength of the emotional tie of the infant and mother and the 
intensity of the anxiety felt at severance of that tie. At the other extreme 
is the disorder termed by Rabinovitch (19) “primary psychogenic acathexis.”’ 
In regard to this syndrome, Bender (3, p. 124) states that ‘‘Related to this lack 
of capacity to identify or form an object relationship is the inability to feel guilt, 
the lack of anxiety, and failure to develop neurotic defense mechanisms.” 


It would follow, then, that the emotional “investment’”’ of the infant makes 
him particularly vulnerable to anxiety. On the other hand, such a relationship 
with the mother may enhance the pleasure derived from the “utilization of struc- 
tural parts.”’ During the first year, release of energy in creative, i.e., self-actualizing, 
acts is often accompanied by maternal attention which, at times, even aids in 
such release when it has been inhibited by pain or discomfort. The “mutual 
reinforcement” of infant and mother may serve to intensify the pleasure resulting 
from the infant’s utilization of the environment for his creative needs. 


At this point in the infant’s growth, he has developed, in a sense, the expecta- 
tion of enjoying creative acts. At the same time, he has developed a vulnerability 
to anxiety. With the beginnings of socialization, the mother is able to utilize this 
vulnerability in order to control his behavior. Withdrawal of support, e.g., the 
mother’s displeasure at an impending action, is sufficient to cause anxiety and in- 
hibition of behavior. But these exploratory and self-actualizing behaviors, even 
though they may conflict with parental demands, are the very creative acts 
(in terms of their dynamics) which have heretofore been encouraged and rewarded! 
The contrast of anticipated pleasure with unexpected pain, especially withdrawal 
of support, constitutes an extreme traumatic experience. Thus an abrupt shift 
in the balance of the dichotomous forces described above may result in an 
emotional trauma. 

It was stated above that an affective response may be the most important 
constituent of the infant’s reaction to disequilibrium between manifestations of 
growth and barriers restricting growth. If, then, the emotional concomitant of 
a creative act is perceived as pleasurable, anticipation of recurrence of the act will 
arouse feelings of pleasure. When such acts are punished, the feeling of pleasure 
may become capable of eliciting the feeling of pain anticipatorily. 

But, since such learning occurs almost entirely on an emotional or affective 
level,® “contents,” specific acts, will be relatively unimportant in directing later 
behavior. Rather, the anticipated pleasure of any creative (i.e., self-actualizing) 
act might become capable of eliciting an anticipatory fear response. 

But why does the neurotic respond with anxiety to certain stimuli and not 
to others? Is it possible that the majority of stimuli prompting anxiety are 
“intra-psychic,” the result of ideation, and related on the basis of being proposed 
or prospective activities? These activities might, then, have a common denomina- 
tor: they may be courses of action which will further self-actualization. The 
energy earmarked for creative behavior (no telology implied as will be evident) 
can be released in the execution of a variety of behaviors. The factor common 
to consummation of the behaviors might be that of a fu// and complete release of 
energy similar to that which may often have been experienced in the first year of 


6Cf. Mowrer, O. H., on conditioning as emotional learning (/8, p. 222). 
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life. Such a release would constitute, at the cognitive level, the maximum 
pleasure of which the organism is capable.’ 


A question was raised earlier concerning the difference between normal and 
neurotic anxiety. Since any departure from the status quo, any “‘separation,” 
appears to engender anxiety, and since the source of this anxiety is readily identifi- 
able as a “separation,” is it unreasonable to assume that, in terms of the central 
processes involved, “normal” anxiety and fear are identical or nearly so? The 
term “neurotic” anxiety, then, might be restricted to the process suggested above, 
wherein the individual’s self-actualizing behaviors are inhibited by an anticipatory 
fear response cued off by expectation of pleasure at the prospect of certain be- 
haviors.’ Such behaviors, while predominately physically-oriented in the first 
year, will be predominately socially-oriented at later growth stages. 


A question which might be raised here is the reason for the inability of the 
neurotic to trace his anxiety to a specific source. This in turn requires a con- 
sideration of the concept “repression.” 


ANXIETY AND REPRESSION 


Fear and anxiety are usually differentiated in terms of attachment or lack 
of attachment to a consciously perceived object or situation. Whereas fear 
appears always to be fear of something definite, anxiety seems often to be detached, 
indefinite. 

To account for this difference, Freud has posited the construct “repression.” 
Anxiety has no consciously perceived object because the idea-arousing libidinal 
energy for such “‘cathected”’ objects has been “‘repressed.’’ Or to state the case 
in a different way, the ego has learned to fear libidinal discharge and registers 
anxiety when such a discharge appears imminent. The impulse is_ then 
“repressed.” 


Some such explanation has been felt necessary to account for the neurotic’s 
inability to remember early traumatic experiences. But if “repression” is thought 
of less as a literal reality and more as a construct, a more complete understanding 
of the dynamics of neurosis may be possible. The kind of problem involved is 
illustrated by the following passage (12, p. 108): 

“It is still not quite clear how anxiety develops. Is it the repression itself which 
creates it (anxiety being a signal that repressed instinctual forces have begun to 
erupt—and if this is so, why should the alarm burn down the house), or is repression 
due to anxiety which is utilized by the ego for repressive purposes?” 


Hochberg and Ryan (13) have recently offered a description of the perceptual 
process in terms of retrospection. Briefly, in perceptual studies, the percept is 





7An analysis, similar to this in terms of the anticipatory nature of anxiety, has been offered by 
R. B. Cattell. He does not consider a common denominator for anxiety arousing stimuli except that 
it be an “‘appetitive drive,” e.g., “. . . fear, to produce its neurotic effects, must rest upon an appetitive 
erg.” (6, p. 223). 

8Again, Cattell treats this problem in a similar manner: 
fear, first because it is fear maintained at a lower intensity, and second because it arises from internal 
cues, often fragmentary, obscure, and secondarily reactivated by appetite... instead of from the 
full-blooded, immediate definite, external situation which provokes terror. Last, it differs because 
it has the quality of anticipation and uncertain imminence.” (6, p. 223). 


“It [anxiety] differs in quality from 
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usually inferred from the S’s report of what he has perceived. Between the time 
that the stimulus is perceived and the time it is reported, it undergoes change. 
This process is greatly influenced by autonomic responses to the stimulus as per- 
ceived, so much so that memory of the stimulus, even over a very brief interval, 
may be modified and even obliterated. This is even more likely to occur to the 
memory for stimuli which remain on the periphery of attention, never coming into 
focus. 


In terms of this formulation, when an anxiety-ridden patient is unable to 
report the reason for his anxiety or the ideation immediately preceding an attack, 
the lapse might well be attributed to the perceptual process occurring at the time 
of attack, rather than to “repression” operating at the time of attempted 
remembering. 


If this position is tenable, the manifestations of a neurosis might operate as 
follows. The result of a proposed behavioral sequence might be the anticipation 
of extreme pleasure which, as posited earlier, would arouse a conditioned fear 
response as a result of early learning experiences, and the activity would be inhi- 
bited. Since the proposed activity either has remained on the periphery of 
consciousness or, even though focused upon, has resulted in an emotional “‘catas- 
trophe” (cf. Goldstein, 10, p. 89), perception of the activity would not fully 
develop and consequently would not be remembered. 


EVALUATION OF THE VIEWPOINT 


Will the present formulation account for the manifold theoretical and empiri- 
cal data concerning anxiety in a more parsimonious way than present methods? 
If so, does it have any value which might stem from its nature as an integrated 
frame of reference? 


A sample of other viewpoints will be presented as a partial answer to the 
first question. In McDougall’s conception as stated by Eugenia Hanfmann 
(11, pp. 63-4), 


““ 


. anxiety is one of the prospective emotions of desire, one that stands between 
hope and despondency and is experienced whenever any strong drive is seen as being 
in danger of missing its goal. This conception stresses the vacillation between a 
positive and negative evaluation of a future situation as the essence of the feeling of 
anxiety....° 


As noted earlier, the “strong drive” may be a need for release of energy in a creative 
task. Anxiety results in inhibition of such behavior. In place of anxiety resulting 
from “‘vacillation between a positive and negative evaluation,” we should, from 
the present position, suggest that anxiety causes a negative evaluation, although 
the cognitive awareness implicit here would be discounted. 


To Goldstein, anxiety represents the subjective experience of the disordered 
functioning of the organism which threatens its existence. In terms of the present 
formulation, any restraint of behavior directed toward self-development is, by the 
nature of organisms, a threat to existence. If the organism ceases to develop, it 
will perish. Anxiety would de the subjective experience of such restraint, rather 
than the representative of it. Responses to anxiety might then be considered 
analogous to Rank’s “‘counter-will’” and Freud’s “death-wish,” both described 
as potentially destructive forces. 
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Sullivan (25) has emphasized the early genesis of anxiety by suggesting that 
the discomfort is first felt empathically at the disapproval of significant others. 


Such a view is congruent with the present formulation. 


A recent statement concerning the operation of anxiety has been made by 
Hoch (12, p. 13): 


“Anxiety, therefore, if not present to an excessive degree, is used as an ego-regulative 
function against other drives, and if sublimated, performs as creative energy.” 


Viewed from the frame of reference established above, anxiety might be a sub- 
stitute avenue for at least a portion of the energy seeking a creative outlet. Con- 
sidered in such a way, it would be symptomatic of the victory of “‘counter-will”’ 
over “‘will.”” Hoch’s statement might be altered to read, “If anxiety can be kept 
minimal, energy will find release in creative behavior.”’ 


May, in his valuable treatise on the subject, refers to anxiety as response to 
a threat toward something which is the essence of the personality (16, p. 192), 
and, defining “‘essence” as the experience of selfhood, suggests that anxiety is the 
“fear of becoming nothing” (16, p. 193). This appears to parallel Goldstein’s 
view as well as that of Rank. Since it its difficult to conceive of cognitive aware- 
ness of such a threat, May’s description best fits the present formulation if the 


“fear of becoming nothing” can be interpreted as a symbolic description. The 
actual process would remain explicable in terms of learning theory. 
A note concerning situational or brief anxiety may be of interest here. Many 


of us experience, from time to time, twinges of anxiety when we are on the point 
of voicing an idea which we value. It is as though we are afraid that we won’t 
have an opportunity to voice the idea, that our creative effort may be blocked. 
At the level of affect, the anticipated pleasure may “‘cue off” anxiety and the re- 


sult might appear as stuttering or temporary forgetting. 


The hypothetical structure offered above appears to embrace or at least to 
be congruent with other accepted formulations in respect to the problems con- 
sidered. Does it have implications for those who help the neurotic person? 


IMPLICATIONS 

Two hypotheses are suggested by this view of anxiety. They are concerned 
with techniques of psychotherapy and with educational methods. To speak of 
both disciplines in the same sentence may appear to run counter to the trend 
of the past two decades, although recently that trend seems to have reversed. 
That there is actually a close relationship between psychotherapy and educational 
method, at least in the area of remediation, is becoming apparent (24). 


Psychotherapy. The first hypothesis, concerning the nature of psychotherapy, 
may be stated as follows: Relationship therapy is, in reality, a broad based re- 
conditioning therapy. Relationship therapy, as formulated by Rank and revised 
by Allen (1) and Rogers (21), is specified because it appears to fit the present 
formulation better than do other kinds of therapy. Re-conditioning is thought 
of here in terms of Mowrer’s description of conditioning as emotional learning 
(18) and the therapeutic process is conceived of as an experience in which con- 
ditions are optimal for a relearning of responses to a certain class of stimuli (anxiety- 
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provoking). The conditions, those provided by a relationship, are thought to be 
essential for such relearning. They will be specified below. 


The term “broad-based”’ reflects the extensive effect of the relearning upon 
behavior. This results from the nature of anxiety as described. It has been sug- 
gested that the intensity of the pleasure or pain resulting from self-expression 
through a creative act is the critical determiner of future behavior (in a molar 
sense) rather than the means of expression, i.e., specific behaviors or behavior- 
situation gestalten. (This is not to deny the influence of the learning process on 
specific behaviors or modes of expression, but rather points up the greater in- 
fluence of “effect”” upon the source of creative behavior than upon acts or “‘con- 
tents.”’) Relationship therapy is described as broad-based, then, because it affects 
the common denominator of anxiety arousing behavior rather than specific 
behaviors. 


What can be said concerning the essential conditions for the therapeutic 
experience? The critical age period for the genesis of anxiety appears to be 
roughly nine months to two and a half years (3). The early period coincides 
with the onset of enforced socialization by the parent or surrogate who may 
utilize the infant’s vulnerability to anxiety as a tool; the later time may coincide 
with the development of sufficient language skill to enable the child to deal with 
new threat situations on a cognitive level (cf. Hanfmann, 11, p. 64). 


It has been suggested that the intensity of the pleasure derived from the 
release of energy in creative acts is greatest when such release is allowed full expres- 
sion, i.e., no inhibiting behavior or unnecessary external restraints operate. This 
criterion appears to be best fulfilled prior to the onset of the critical period, at 
which time there is combined purely physical pleasure (such as may be derived 
from satisfying a hunger drive) and the more intense pleasure derived from the 
“mutual reinforcement” of infant and mother. 


The essential conditions for therapy would seem to be those obtaining between 
the infant and the cathected mother-figure at the onset of the socialization period: 
a dependency relationship; complete mutual acceptance: absolute confidence in 
the mother by the infant; an empathic relationship (so that reactions of both 
infant and mother are immediately communicated with consequent efficiency in 
emotional learning); encouragement of the infant to try out new potentialities; 
and availability of as much support as is demanded by the infant and as is con- 
sonant with growth. Another important condition seems to be that all creative acts 
occurring within the context of the relationship should be rewarding, with the 
pleasure of the dependent person intensified by mutual reinforcement. This 
would demand of the mother-figure or therapist a reacting with the patient in the 
early phases of treatment. 


Rank, who has provided the rationale for relationship therapy, has stated 
in a particularly obscure passage that the individual must free himself from the 
past but must do so without feelings of gratitude (guilt) to the therapist (20, p. 72): 


“In analytic material these objects (e.g., persons toward whom one feels gratitude) 
only appear as biological symbols of dependence or psychological symbols of gratitude, 
in other words, as symbols of guilt which now attach themselves to the helping 
therapist.” 
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At face value this may imply that dependence of the patient upon the therapist 
provokes feelings of guilt. However, it may also indicate that the dependence 
of the patient leaves him vulnerable to anxiety if the therapist should withdraw 
his support.® 

“This guilt arises from the ego development of the individual and with each new 
attempt at release is always fastened to that past in which the individual sees himself 
personified so that he is not able to free himself of it.”” (/did.) 

When guilt is read as “‘potential anxiety,” the above passage may be interpreted 
to mean that attempts to experience creative activity (release from the past) 
are inhibited by the anxiety which results. Such anxiety springs from the early 
learning experiences during which the ego development occurred. 

“This release from an overcome piece of one’s own past, no matter in what content 
it is incorporated, represents the authentic therapeutic task and the meaning of every 
experience.” (Jdid.) 

In other words, release from anxiety, no matter what early experiences were 
involved in its genesis, is the crux of the therapeutic process. Since dependence, 
at first fostered by the therapist, leaves the patient vulnerable to a new source of 
anxiety learnings, gradual independence (separation and integration) must occur 
before the ending phase. 

Educational process. Recent evidence (7, 10, pp. 59-62, 23) suggests the 
effect of anxiety on products of learning. It is known that the incidence of stu- 
dents chronically disturbed by anxiety within a remedial course is greater than 
that in the general population. The second hypothesis is related to the effect of 
remediation upon personality structure. It may be stated thus: Jmcrease in 
learning efficiency by students tending toward neuroticism is, among other things, a 
function of the quality and depth of the relationship between student and teacher. 


This hypothesis is far from original. Taken at face value, it appears to reflect 
the essential ingredients of any good teaching. But it may have implications 
beyond those commonly considered. The learning situation becomes basically 
similar to the therapeutic situation. “Contents” of therapy tend to be ego- 
oriented, whereas “contents” of remediation tend to be subject-matter-oriented. 
But it has been suggested earlier that “‘contents” are relatively unimportant, that 
any creative act provides an opportunity to attack the roots of anxiety. 


There is the further implication that, for most students, the most effective 
learning will occur in an atmosphere such as that obtaining in a psychotherapeutic 
interview. Both Cantor (5) and Rogers (21) have described certain aspects of 
that atmosphere. A study of group therapy methods may contribute others. 
Further exploration of the dynamics of formal learning viewed from the present 
theoretical frame of reference might be productive. 


SUMMARY 

An understanding of the genesis and dynamics of anxiety, thought to be 
necessary for a more integrated conceptual framework for personology and educa- 
tion, has been approached by a consideration of the development of the infant 
and child, especially from nine months to two and a half years. Suggestions have 
been offered concerning the dynamics of growth, the relation of central processes 


9Cf. N. W. Ackerman, in Slavson (22, p. 136) who also makes this px 
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to the balance of negative and positive forces affecting the organism, the genesis 
of anxiety in terms of learning and psychoanalytic theory, the nature of relation- 
ship therapy, and the parallel between psychotherapy and formal learning. 


Anxiety has been defined as a generalized fear and the operational processes 
of what historically has been termed “repression” have been suggested. Implica- 
tions for psychotherapy have been briefly outlined; the suggested treatment is a 
slightly modified relationship therapy. 


If any value may be attached to this formulation, it is hoped that it will be 
for the emphasis upon the affective-cognitive interaction in early learning, thought 
to be a catalyst for a fusion of differing approaches to psychotherapy and learning. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF EDUCATION FOR AD- 
MINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 


BY WILLIAM OLIVER MARTIN 


WE SHALL ASK AND ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTION: In order to make respon- 


sible educational policy decisions on any educational level, is it necessary for 
administrators and teachers to have the kind of knowledge with which the Phi- 
losophy of Education is concerned? The word to be emphasized is “‘responsible’’, 
for such policies will be constructed in any case. 


When we speak of the “philosophy of” something the meaning varies with 
the nature of the “something” to which we refer. But the meaning also varies 
because of the manner in which philosophical knowledge is related to the “‘some- 
thing”. The philosophy of science, the philosophy of history, and the philosophy 
of education differ in the latter respect because reference is, respectively, to a kind 
of knowledge, to real being, and to a moral art. When we study these subjects, 
we are in all cases studying philosophy, and not primarily science, history, or 
education. The philosophy of nature is not the same as the philosophy of science. 
In the former a kind of real being is studied. It is a synthesis of ontology and the 
knowledge which is experimental science. By “ontology” we refer to the meta- 
physical and/or the theological, the possibility of the latter depending upon the 
admission of revealed knowledge. In contrast to the philosophy of nature, the 
philosophy of science is concerned with methodology, a part of logic. And logic 
is one of the several philosophical subjects. In the philosophy of science the 
subject matter is not real being but intentional being, a kind of knowledge and a 
method of knowing. 


On the other hand, when we speak of the philosophy of history, again we are 
referring to a kind of real being, certain spatiotemporal events interpreted in 
terms of the ontological. By “history”, in this case, we do not refer to a kind of 
knowledge as such, or to a method, e.g., the method of historiography. 


When we speak of the philosophy of education, we refer to the philosophical 
presuppositions in the human doing and making which is education. Education, 
following Mr. Broudy, “is the process or product of a deliberate attempt to 
fashion experience by direction and control of learning.’ It is a moral sci- 
ence in so far as it applies norms; it is an art in so far as it is concerned with 
the development, the remaking, of human nature. 


Now just as the aim of the art and science of medicine is health, so the aim 
of the art and science of education is the good life. What the good life is, and 
what kinds of knowledge are necessary and desirable for the good life, is a phi- 
losophical problem. When this problem is related specifically to the educative 
process, then we have the subject matter of the philosophy of education. As a 
science, education is practical. It is not an autonomous, theoretical science. 





WILLIAM OLIVER MARTIN is a Professor of Philosophy at the University of Rhode Island, Kingston 
This paper was presented at the Philosophy of Education Society meeting, March, 1955. 


1Harry Broudy, Building a Philosophy of Education, (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954), p. 9. 
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With respect to theoretical principles it is on the level of “‘means’’, and is con- 
cerned with the art of applying principles from philosophy, psychology, and other 
sciences. 


Education is not determined by philosophical knowledge alone. The cir- 
cumstances or situation also determines, i.e., the educative process is always 
concerned with this person, at this time and age, having a given history, and 
existing under a given set of circumstances. 


If this is true, then two very serious errors must be avoided. One error is 
to suppose that the subject matter of education can be deduced from philosophical 
knowledge alone. An example of this would be to argue that, since one must 
first be able to do scales before becoming an expert pinnint, diet therefore the 
beginner in piano must first of all learn to do scales. This is to confuse the order 
of knowledge with the order of learning. Or, to put it in the usual way, it is to 
assume that what is logically prior must be psychologically prior. 


This kind of error has a history, has been well analyzed and exposed, and 
today is relatively infrequent compared with the other error. The second of 
the two errors is that of supposing that any amount of experimental science, 
physical, psychological, or social is sufficient to determine any kind of philosophical 
knowledge, and in particular the philosophical presuppositions in the educative 
process. The seriousness of the error is that it implicitly denies all philosophical 
truth of any kind. And, of course, there can be no such thing as the philosophy 
of education. 


If we escape these errors, then we may say that the philosophy of education 
is concerned with the “‘what’’ and ‘“‘why” of education; psychology and sociology 
with the “when” and the “how”. What kind of knowledge should a student 
have to accomplish a certain educational purpose? What is the good life, and 
what should a person know to attain it, regardless of his vocation? Is there a 
rank of studies such that one can be said to be more important than another? 
From a rational, rather than an historical, standpoint, it is only after answers 
have been given to questions such as these in philosophy and in the philosophy of 
education that answers can also be given to the psychological and social problems 
of when to introduce students to subjects, and of how to teach them. 


If all of this seems rather obvious and sensible, the implications for adminis- 
trators and teachers are not only important but interesting. Before considering 
these we may state the following principles as axiomatic. 


A person’s moral right to be in a position of power to make decisions involving 
a certain kind of knowledge implies the duty on his part to have the necessary 
knowledge. For example, a person does not have a moral right to make decisions 
requiring engineering knowledge in the building of a bridge if he lacks the neces- 
sary knowledge. 


A person is “relatively irresponsible” to the degree that he assumes such a 
right without a sincere and honest effort to fulfill his duty in acquiring the neces- 
sary knowledge. But a person is “‘absolutely irresponsible” if he assumes such a 
right, and at the same time denies, implicitly or explicitly, in any manner or 
form, the very knowledge in terms of which he makes decisions. 
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With these principles in mind let us consider the philosophy of education in 
relation to administrators and teachers. We distinguish between two groups of 
administrators and three groups of teachers. 


Administrators in schools or departments of education. Such an administrator 
must require that each and every student in the school or department come to 
grips in a systematic way with the philosophy of education. To do otherwise 
would be to commit one of the errors of which we have spoken. In a sort of 
elliptical manner the students are taught that it is necessary to know, and it is 
possible to reason about the means of education, but that it is not necessary to 
know, nor can one reason about the ultimate aims of education. In short, there 
is no knowledge which is the philosophy of education, although some people pre- 
tend that there is, and are tolerated in their belief. 


It is to be noted that such an administrator must still make decisions pre- 
supposing the philosophy of education, It is impossible to avoid that. In fact, 
the denial of the necessity of the philosophy of education in an education school 
curriculum is itself a philosophical position in education. In this case, the 
administrator can onlv become consistent and admit that since there is no phil- 
losophical truth, his own position has no truth. As an administrator he simply 
has the power! Or the ability to compromise when necessary! 


Administrators of colleges and universities having schools or departments of 
education. All such administrators, unless involved in work where no policy 
decisions are made with respect to curriculum or to anything having to do with 
the aims and purposes of higher education, are duty bound to have some kind of 
minimum knowledge of the philosophy of education. This responsibility follows 
for reasons previously given. 


The teachers in a school or department of education other than those who teach 
the philosophy of education. These teachers must know the philosophy of educa- 
tion in order to understand the presuppositions of whatever subjects they teach. 
For one cannot intelligently deal with the “when” and the “how” (pedagogy) of 
education if one does not understand the ultimate ends and principles for which 
what one teaches is a means. Even the teacher of the history of education should 
know the philosophy of education in a systematic way, for the understanding of 
the content that has a history is necessary in order to understand the history. 


Non-education teachers in colleges and universities. Either these teachers are 
involved in decisions regarding curriculum and the meaning of a college and 
If they are, then they should know something about 


university, or they are not. 
If they are not so involved, 


the philosophy of education for reasons already given. 
then the administrators must have the adequate knowledge. But even so, the 
teachers should still know the philosophy of education in order to understand 
their own subjects. To illustrate: The problem of what (say) experimental 
science is, and what it is not, is a philosophical problem. It is not a problem of 
experimental science. The subject matter is quite different in the two cases. 
One should see the subject one teaches as part of the whole of knowledge. This 
requires humility, self-discipline, effort, and philosophical knowledge. The only 
other alternative is to interpret the whole in terms of one’s own specialty. This 
type of academic imperialism requires only ignorance and arrogance, together with 
the condemnation of the philosophy of education which exists as a constant threat. 
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It is to be observed that the philosophy of education is concerned with all 
education, not just that below the level of the college and university. Present 
chaos in higher learning is not eliminated by having administrators, who know 
nothing of the philosophy of education, shunt off responsibility for curriculum 
problems on to a faculty committee composed of teachers who are equally ignorant. 
Chaos does not cease to be what it is by being organized, and then idealized by 
calling it “democratic.” 


Teachers of the philosophy of education. A teacher of the philosophy of educa- 
tion should know the philosophy of education. This requires no comment, although 
we should be mindful that what ought to be is not always the case. 


The uniqueness of the philosophy of education. The conclusion thus far, is 
that the philosophy of education, like philosophy itself, is not just one subject 
among others to be accepted or rejected according to mere opinion. The conclu- 
sion has been arrived at by an empirical analysis, but the ultimate reason for, 
and the foundation of, it lies in the nature of the kind of knowledge it is. The 
philosophy of education is unique in the following respect, that the denial of 
either its necessity or possibility presupposes what is denied. If one denies the 
possibility of the philosophy of education, then philosophy is denied. But in 
denying the possibility of philosophical knowledge one asserts at the same time 
some such knowledge, namely, what he is saying. For the problem of what 
kind of truth and knowledge is possible is itself a philosophical problem. It is 
not a problem of experimental science, history, psychology, or any other subject. 
In this reflexive relation lies the uniqueness of philosophy. In contrast, the 
understanding of, and the nature of, (say) natural science as knowledge, is not 
itself a problem of natural science. 


Likewise, the relative importance of the philosophy of education in any 
curriculum is in part a problem of the philosophy of education, for any rank of 
values in terms of which the judgment of its importance is made must be explained 
and justified in terms of the kind of evidence with which the philosophy of educa- 
tion is concerned. 


The general principle involved here is this. The kind of knowledge in terms 
of which any kind of knowledge is defined is itself a kind of knowledge in terms 
of which it itself is defined. At least one kind of knowledge must be self-defining in 
nature and importance. The denial of this produces chaos, theoretically and 
practically. In practice it means that a subject may be defined and judged in 
terms of the prestige needs of an individual or department. 


The conclusion is inescapable that to the degree that administrators and 
teachers on any educational level lack knowledge of the subject matter which is 
the philosophy of education, then to that degree they lack responsibility. The 
alternative to correcting such a lack is to escape the responsibility. Among the 
unnumberable ways in which this is done perhaps the one most frequent and 
efficacious is that of condemning, or being indifferent to, what one does not know. 
Some adopt such a protective mask. Others sincerely try to learn. Let us hope 
that the latter increase. 














A SEARCH FOR THE MEANING OF 
DISCIPLINE IN DEWEY’S THEORY 
OF GROWTH 


BY DOROTHY JUNE NEWBURY 
THE STUDY HERE PRESENTED IS THE RECORD OF AN INQUIRY. ‘Toward the end of 
the study results of the inquiry are given, but the study is not simply a report 
of these results. It is rather a record of the development of thought which leads 
to them. The study is thus a record of a process. 


The study is made in this way—as a record of how findings are made rather 
than as a report on fixed findings, because of the writer’s feeling that this attitude 
toward a study is necessary to those who take Dewey seriously. 


As a consequence, there are certain characteristics in this study which differ 
sharply from studies not written from this point of view. For example, the study 
talks about discipline throughout, but what is said at the first of the study is not 
the same as what is said at the end. Final statements on discipline are rather a 
development from earlier ones. 


Most studies which offer contributions to science and philosophy begin with 
a summary of what is going to be proven. The proof then follows. This pro- 
cedure may be appropriate when science and philosophy are developed in literal, 
unequivocal terms—when whatever they are talking about has from first to last 
both the same name and the same definition answering to that name. On the 
whole, perhaps the use of such terms has characterized the dominant tradition of 
science and philosophy in the western world. It stems from Aristotle. Aristotelian 
terms fix or pin down meaning. If the meaning of a term is allowed to vary from 
category to category, still it will be fixed within the category. In many modern 
logics, terms still tend to be fixed. Just how they are fixed may vary today. 
Some state the meaning by listing characteristics, others by giving an analysis 
and still others by talking about a determinate set of operations. 


The result of this in philosophical or scientific studies is the kind of study 
where the treatment of a theory of discipline might properly proceed by giving 
first a summary statement, and then an exposition, amplification and justification 
of this summary statement. From first to last the meaning of “discipline” might 
become psychologically clearer to the reader, but this meaning would not change 


There is, however, a different tradition, somewhat out of fashion today, 
namely, the dialectical tradition which stems from Plato. In this approach there 
is a deliberate attempt to improve our language, our ideas and our world simul- 
taneously by a process of detecting and eliminating conflicts within them. When 
this approach i is used successfully for any length of time, written documents will 


display genuine changes in the meanings of important words. Without falsely 
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suggesting that John Dewey is a rationalistic dialectician, and without anticipating 
what will later be said concerning his theory of inquiry, one may note at the 
outset that the meanings of certain words undergo somewhat comparable develop- 
ment in his writings. 


The reader of such writings, if he is accustomed to the unequivocal terms of 
much ordinary discourse, may easily fail to realize what is going on. If he is 
careless, he may identify formulations which are not identical. If he is careful, 
but unprepared for this special type of discourse, he may detect what he con- 
siders contradictions and reject what he is reading because of them. 


Because of these dangers, writers who talk of Dewey (and others like him) 
have frequently reduced their written reports to a kind of still picture of the 
conclusions they finally arrive at. Yet it seems obvious that Dewey’s theory of 
inquiry makes it far more appropriate to exhibit processes as leading to conclu- 
sions. In other words, to present a moving picture. 


It is proposed in this study to try out such an account of process. As a 
result, the reader may expect to find at the outset a statement of the way the 
writer understands Dewey at the beginning of the inquiry. This understanding 
is not flatly wrong, but it is considerably less adequate than the understanding 
which the writer has at the end of the inquiry—and the reader, too, it is hoped. 


The reader should bear the foregoing in mind as he reads not only to avoid 
misunderstanding, but also because he may wish to judge whether this attitude 
may not be a valuable contribution resulting from Dewey’s thought. 


THE PROBLEM 


The writer’s awareness of a need for a theory of discipline arose out of a high 
school classroom situation. It was a situation easily visualized by anyone familiar 
with high schools. Call to mind confusion, inattention, varied abilities in the 
learners, interruptions due to a vexed and disorganized administration of an 
overgrown curriculum, conflicting practices of many traditional teachers with a 
few so-called “progressive” ones and one has the picture. The writer’s specific 
problem was a United States History class meeting the last period of the day 
in an overheated classroom overlooking the baseball field. 


With the hope that it may help in solving the problem presented by this 
classroom situation, the writer seeks the meaning of discipline in Dewey’s theory 
of growth. This search constitutes the present study. 


Dewey’s THEORY or GROWTH 

An analytical approach to growth in interactional terms requires that one 
look at a situation: the grower and his environment. The terms which need 
investigation are: habit, purpose, thinking, mind, control and interest. Habit 
may be taken to be a key term, in relation to which the other terms then find their 
meaning. 

The growth situation presents the essential processes of living. Biology is 
its context. An organism, the grower, expending energy, draws upon its environ- 
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ment for replenishment. Life is an integration of the organism and its environ- 
ment. The organism lives 4y means of its environment rather than iz it.1. This 
integration alters both the organism and the environment. The name for the 
modification of both organism and environment resulting from the organism’s 
behavior is habit.” 


Habit is a behavior process which applies in both lower and higher stages of 
growth. In the lower and beginning stages habits are what is commonly recog- 
nized as instinctive behavior; in higher stages habits have qualities which 
characterize thinking. A closer look at habits as the agents of growth is called 


for. 


As organisms grow in complexity, new interactions with the environment 
come about and integration is maintained with difficulty. It is the function of 
the nervous system to effect this integration. That it does through the satis- 
faction of needs. Disturbance of the balance between organism and environment 
creates a need. In moving to satisfy this need, the organism maintains a definite 
order of initial-exploratory, intermediate and final-closing activities involving 
locomotion and the use of sense organs. This pattern of activity, called habit, 
is in the lower organisms—and often in higher ones, too—quite rigid. Such 
rigid habits belong to the area of biological behavior. 


In higher organisms habits can be flexible. Herein lies the possibility of 
thinking. Flexibility of habit implies that the behavior pattern is subject to 
re-direction through thinking. Language is an essential social product which 
must be added to the early rigid pattern of biological habit before thinking is 
possible. Purpose is another essential ingredient for the flexible, thought-directed 
habit. Purpose directs our attention to the essential function of the flexible habit 
in the growth process. This is further change to meet new conditions. It is 
precisely the flexibility of habit that makes possible further modification in 
organism and environment. That this further modification is directed by purpose 
is what we mean by higher stages of growth. This type of behavior modification 
belongs to the field of inquiry. 


Thus when we speak of growth, we begin by talking about biology and we 
end by speaking of inquiry. From biological levels growth extends into a higher 
stage of development, where its change is controlled by purpose. Habit in its 
rigid and flexible stages describes the process of growth in both its lower (biological) 
and higher (ideational) stages of development. 


When one describes the formation of habits, one is describing how growth 
takes place. Conditions for growth, or habit formation, are dependence and 
plasticity, both attributes of childhood or immaturity. Dependence implies 
interdependence of the grower with other persons and with things. Plasticity 
means an ability to develop dispositions, to carry over from one experience an 
inclination to act in a certain way next time. Plasticity is an ability to acquire 
habits of the flexible variety. The rigid habit destroys plasticity. 


Thus the child grows as he acquires the capacities of adultness, the ability 


1John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938), 
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to engineer his own development; the adult grows as he regains the qualities of 
childhood: dependence and plasticity. “The child is father of the man” in 
logic as well as in poetry. 

Habits may or may not be agencies of growth. A rigid habit excludes growth. 
The instinctive type of behavior of ants and bees, and the behavior of human 
beings who do not “learn” from experience but do the same thing always in the 
same way, are examples of rigid habits. 

A growth-promoting habit must not only be capable of continually changing 
the organism and environment through its flexibility but it must actively seek 
out the opportunity to do this. “A habit does not wait Micawberlike, for a 
stimulus to turn up so that it may get busy; it actively seeks for occasions to 
press into full operation.’ 


This quotation attributes purpose to habit. Behavior which seeks to effect 
changes according to purpose is called thinking. One says such behavior 1s 


guided by mind. 


In habits that promote growth, what one is prone to call “mind” in popular 
speech reaches out to operate on and direct environment. It is the intellectual 
or “mental” part of habits of eye and hand that makes the habit significant.‘ 
What are ordinarily referred to as “bad habits’ are those lacking this intellectual 
part. Bad habits are those in which the environment or surroundings close in on 
one, ending plasticity. Thus a mechanical routine, or mere repetition of behavior, 
is not the type of habit which promotes growth. “Mechanical,” a word used to 
describe bad habits, means lacking in purposive control and direction. 


The qualities of purpose, thinking and mind which characterize growth- 
promoting habits may be summed up by saying that growth-promoting habits 


are intellectual. 


With the appearance of this word, control, the reader may take heart. The 
word suggests that this analysis of the theory of growth may have some bearing 
on the problem of discipline. Like Plato’s searchers after justice in The Republic, 
if we beat the bush here in the theory of growth, our quarry—a theory of disci- 
pline—may emerge. 


The interactional terms we are using to analyze growth require an insepara- 
bility which unites the grower and his environment. The words “situation’”’ and 
“interaction” express this quality. In discussing the question of control it is 
necessary to hold apart these united opposites, grower and environment, for 
purposes of analysis. It is necessary at the same time to realize the artificiality 
of this separation. 


The truth of this apparently paradoxical situation is indicated by the facts 
of social control. Social control is a function of the environment, yet it functions 
through patterns of habit formation in the grower. It means “the formation of a 
certain mental disposition; a way of understanding objects, events and acts which 
enables one to participate effectively in associated activities.’® 
3John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920), p. 57. 
‘Tbid, p. 58. 

S[bid., p. 43. 
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Such mental dispositions constitute mind. Mind is “the power to under- 
stand things in terms of the use made of them.’”® Mind is constituted by habits 
of response based on an understanding of how things are used. These habits of 
response are learned by participating with others in the use of things. (Such 
participation defines the learning situation.) Thus “the prevailing habits of using 
the products of human art and the raw materials of nature constitute by all odds 
the deepest and most pervasive mode of social control.”” In these “prevailing 
habits” society presents the learner with loaded stimuli. But the meaning of 
these stimuli comes into the mind of the learner only as he means (wishes or wills) 
to participate in the activity of the situation. It follows that there is no conflict 
of purpose between the learner and the objective parts (teacher and things) of 
the situation. 

“Mind,” then, is a capacity for manipulating things; hence it is inseparable 
from things and is itself conditioned by things. ‘The things” of the objective 
world can be said to provide the framework within which “mind” exercises its 
directive function of choosing and manipulating. 

The distinction between social and individual mind is collapsed. Individual 
mind is the way in which social mind manifests itself. And consequently, if 
control is seen as a function of mind—a disposition toward response based on 
understanding of the use of things—then a distinction between social and indi- 
vidual control is also collapsed. The conclusion is that control is not external or 
alien to the individual. It is as intrinsic to his nature as it is to society. It is 
not compulsive in the sense of being contrary to his will. Therefore control in 
the growth process is not force. Control in the growth process is compatible 
with self-interest. Indeed, it is self-interest as it is the interest of society. This 
constitutes a principle regarding the nature of discipline: control identifies the 
interest of the self and the interest of society. 


It follows that things provide the conditions for growth and are an essential 
part of the control. Understanding is a knowing how to use things. A civilized 
society is one in which many more things can enter into the growth process. But 
“physical things do not influence mind except as they are implicated in action for 
prospective consequences.’’* Precisely here the directive quality of mind intervenes 
by tentatively choosing those “things’”’ which are to be implicated in action. And 
precisely here the directive nature of things enters in that they must exist before 
they can be chosen. 

It follows also that control is effected through activity. For control comes 
about through the use of things. ‘Use’? means activity. Here attention is 
again directed to the fact that ‘“‘mind” implies activity and use of things. 

To sum up, then, what has been said about control in growth: one person 
can control the growth of another only through the use of things; the individual 
shares the control, as he wills it quite as much as the external controller. 


The growth situation has been analyzed in terms of habit, purpose, thinking, 
mind and control. The key term in discussing growth was found to be “habit.” 


*[bid., p. 39. 
"Ibid. 
*Ibid., p. 34. 
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It is a process which operates at the lowest biological level of life and at the highest 
level of inquiry. Qualitative difference in habits is found to be defined by the 
adjectives ‘‘rigid’’ and “‘flexible.”” The latter were found to be habits significant 
for growth. Flexible habits exhibit the properties of behavior in the field of 
inquiry. This brings one to the use of the terms mind, purpose, thinking. One 
uses these terms to discover the locus of control in growth. 


This analysis of growth as an interactional situation collapses the dichotomy 
often seen between the individual and his environment. Consistently, control is 
found to offer no contradiction in interest between the grower and society. Nor 
is there a breach between the individual and things. His mind connects him 
with things through activity. Control rests in things as well as in mind. 


Two THEORIES OF GROWTH 


The foregoing discussion of control in growth prepares one now to talk about 
education. For control means direction, and growth considered as a directed 
process is education. The chase grows hot for us discipline-seekers. The quarry 
must be near. 


It is the function of schools as agencies of education to promote growth by 
simplifying and ordering the factors of the disposition desired, by purifying and 
idealizing social customs and by creating a wider and better environment for 
youth.® This definition of the function of schools rests upon the theory of growth 
described above. 


Five points in Dewey’s theory of growth have important bearing upon 
education: 

1. Learning is an active process that gives control over the environment. 
In the process intellect controls and changes environment. 


process. The “naked mind,” or to use another figure, the ““bare-handed”’ observer 
as learner does not exist. 


2. Persons cannot be isolated from persons nor from things in the learning 


3. Learning takes place because immaturity and plasticity are active, 
seeking dispositions, self-directive and subject to social re-direction. 


4. The learner’s self-control (his own intellectual direction) is exercised in 
his deciding what stimuli he will respond to. Social control is exercised in the 
provision of weighted stimuli. This, too, is deliberate and represents the accumu- 
lated intellect of civilization. 


5. Learning takes place through habits, which are not imitative but 


intellectual. 


These points lead to an important conclusion about growth, namely: growth 
is its own end (aim or purpose) and has no end (terminus). Growth has no end 
in time and no purpose outside itself. 


*Ibid., p. 27. 
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It will be fruitful for drawing educational implications to contrast this theory 
of growth with an opposed theory. Each of the foregoing points has been denied 
time and again by various traditional forms of thought about education, and 
perhaps sometimes they have all simultaneously been contradicted. 


1. Thus, according to one recurrent theory, education (as growth) is learning 
to adjust to environment, as wax adjusts to the seal. Environment is dominant 
and is considered mechanistically as fixed. The reconstructive role of intellect, 
which is stressed throughout Dewey’s theory of growth, may be strongly denied. 

2. Individuals (persons) frequently have been and still are thought of as 


isolated, both in their relation to other persons and in their relation to things. 
Thus, in some traditional empiricism, naked mind makes contact with objects 


through the “gateways of the senses” and the result is knowledge. And in some 
traditional individualism, isolated person A meets isolated person B and the 
result is society. (The mechanism is so obvious that one is tempted to express 


the relationship in an equation.) 


3. Perhaps more often than not, immaturity has been taken to be merely 
absence of maturity, and plasticity to be merely passive receptivity. On such a 
view, immaturity and plasticity are apt to be regarded as states to be gotten out 
of as soon as possible. Lack of initiative and responsibility characterize them. 


4. Repeatedly, psychologies seem to have taken the learner to be the victim 
of his stimuli which he passively awaits and to which he must respond. The 
stimulus governs the response. Mechanism is here evident in the static adjust- 
ment to a fixed environment. 


5. Finally, the view that habits are rigid and unintellectual has been so 
persistent that contemporary popular speech scarcely admits any other; hence 
the persistence of the assumption that education must establish them by imita- 


tion conceived of as a mechanical drill. 


These various traditional viewpoints all conspire to lead to the traditional 
conclusion about growth, namely: there is an end apart from the growth process, 
which is its aim or purpose. It is not growth for itself alone but growth for the 
sake of some future state. Growth will come to an end sometime, when this 
purpose outside itself has been accomplished. 


In one of its forms this theory of growth appears in the philosophy that life is 
not primarily a good in itself but is of value chiefly as a preparation for some 
future state. (It would be interesting to trace the kinship of this theory of 
growth with certain varieties of the Christian theory of salvation.) In other 
orms is theory places the desirable future state in adulthood in this life, anc 
forms, this theory pl the desirable future state in adulthood in this lif 1 
makes education merely a preparation for adult life. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


This traditional theory of growth may be called negative and privative. 
Because of these qualities it fails to make use of the powers of the child. This 
follows from the concept of immaturity and plasticity as negative qualities. 
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This theory fails to develop initiative in coping with new situations. This 
follows from the concept that it is the stimulus exclusively which governs the 
response. 


This theory emphasizes drill at the expense of understanding. This follows 
from the concept of habit as rigid and unintellectual, acquired through imitation. 


The significance of the first consequence, failure to make use of the powers 
of the child, can hardly be exaggerated. The view that education is for the sake 
of the future condition of the youth in the remote time of their maturity means 
a loss of impetus for education. Children live in the present. Their natural 
motivation is interest in their present activity. When education sacrifices this 
natural motivation, it must resort to artificial motivation in the form of rewards 
and punishments. Thus the traditional theory of growth is responsible for our 
perverse removal of the natural motivation in education and for our consequent 
imposition on youth of the working-for-a-grade curse of so many schools. 


“Healthy work, done for present reasons and as a factor in living, is largely 
unconscious. The stimulus resides in the situation with which one is actually 
confronted.’ By building a school on the assumption that it is a preparation 
for future life primarily, one renders the work therein unhealthful. Destroying 
natural motivation, one makes it necessary to resort to false motivation, exces- 
sively competitive, individualistic and unwholesome, a grading system. 


More than this. By basing education on the assumption that the present 
has to be sacrificed for some future good, one not only takes away the conditions 
for healthful work but one encourages procrastination. (This perhaps helps to 
explain why procrastination is almost an occupational disease with scholars, those 
who have been most thoroughly and lengthily steeped in the educational “‘sys- 
tem.”) It is not too much to say, and Dewey says it, that traditional theory 
encourages shilly-shallying. This is a logical step following on the thought that 
the present is of less importance than the future. 


By the assumption of the primary importance of the future over the present, 
one makes it necessary to establish a poor evaluation standard: the average of a 
group at some time in the future is the standard for evaluation rather than the 
current growth of the individual. 


When these contrary theories of growth become theories of learning, subject 
matter is viewed in contrary ways. The traditional theory holds subject matter 
as alien to the learner. It has to be acquired or taken possession of as a body of 
isolated facts which, once grasped, are put away in a storehouse of the mind, where 
they become knowledge. 


A manifestation of this view is the attitude current among many teachers 
that they must “cover” so many pages daily with the end in view of “finishing” 
the textbook by the end of the course. Here clearly radiates the idea that educa- 
tion has an end, the end in this case occurring with the memorizing of the last 
vocabulary or the closing of the book after the last chapter has been pondered. 
Who cannot recall the feeling of satisfaction in his school-days that accompanied 
the happy conclusion: ‘Well, that’s done.’’? One but reflects in this remark 


7 bid., p. 64. 
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the traditional concept of subject matter and of knowledge based on the old 
theory of learning. Through a process more or less tortuous (but essentially 
“‘tortuous”’; it would be interesting to trace the kinship of this learning-through- 
suffering theory with Puritan doctrine), one covers the alien subject matter, and 
by the magic phenomenon of learning it becomes facts stored away in the mind. 
One becomes a knower as one’s storehouse head becomes full. 


On the other hand, with a theory of growth which does not allow separation 
of persons and things, subject matter is neither external nor indifferent. Know- 
ledge is perception of connections of an object—and its manipulation. 

If subject matter is not alien and indifferent, it is not to be mastered or 
exploited, as one would force a subject race into servitude. It is to be manipulated 
for its potential contribution to the development of the learner’s personality. 
This development (another way of saying “growth’’) is its own end, immediate, 
in the present. 


THE MEeEaninc or DiscipLinE FoR DEWEY 


So the reader’s charitable hope that a perhaps tedious analysis of Dewey’s 
theory of growth might give some spirited insights into discipline problems is not 
a vain one. On the basis of this analysis, a formulation of Dewey’s theory of 
discipline is now in order. 


The terms already developed are adequate except for the one term, interest, 
which will require further study. Ideas associated with this term will direct 
the discussion from theory back to the field of practice wherein the problem 
originated—in the conflict and controversy of a high school staffed with many 
traditional and a few more or less progressive teachers, the former sure of their 
position based on authority, the latter doubtful of the efficacy of methods that 
must claim a tenuous support in an instinct for democracy and the writings of 
progressive educators. When the meaning of discipline for Dewey has been 
found, one should be able to spell out a plan of action for the troublesome class- 


room situation. 


“To know what to do and to move to do it by requisite means is to be dis- 
ciplined.”"" The nearness of this definition to the general aims of education 
warrants the statement that education itself, in one of the special forms it assumes, 
is discipline. A person trained to consider his actions and with power to endure 
in his course despite confusion is disciplined—and is probably also educated in 
the eyes of the western world from the Greeks on down. 


Interest is very closely associated with discipline, so closely in fact that 
there has been, in practice if not in theory, a virtual identification of the two. 
Dewey’s writings in Democracy and Education have provided some warrant for 
this. 

“Interest and discipline are correlative aspects of activity having an aim.’’” 
Discipline is the “development of power of continuous attention.” Attention 


"Jbid., p. 151. 
27bid., p. 161. 
3]bid., p. 162. 
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comes from interest; and interest means seeing the continuously developing 
connections of things in a changing situation. Interest is missing (and so is 
discipline) when one takes things in isolation and when one has no purpose or 
aim in developing their possible connections. Traditional discipline may be 
called negative in the sense of valuing subject matter in inverse proportion to the 
interest and usefulness it holds. Dewey’s discipline is clearly the opposite of this. 


From a passage like the following it is easy to conclude that discipline means 
for Dewey simply giving the child something to do which interests him. 

“... the act of learning or studying is artificial and ineffective in the degree in 

which pupils are merely presented with a lesson to be learned. Study is effectual 

in the degree in which the pupil realizes the place of the numerical truth he is 

dealing with in carrying to fruition activities in which he is concerned. This 

connection of an object and a topic with the promotion of an activity having a 

purpose is the first and the last word of a genuine theory of interest in education.””"4 

This passage, dealing with the teaching of numbers, is typical of Dewey. 
Educators have been prone to conclude from such remarks that discipline is taken 
care of when we provide activity which interests the child. This seems to be as 
far as we have gone in deriving from Dewey a practical theory of discipline. 

One must look carefully at this “interest,” for, like the searchers for justice 
in The Republic, one is now beating hard in the bush where the quarry may be 
found. Others have beaten this bush before and the Dewey discipline has become 
elusive. It can easily slip away in the disguise of interest. 

When it was said above that interest means seeing things in their connections 
and developing these in accordance with aim or purpose, it was affirmed that 
purpose is essential for interest. Now purpose is an earmark of cognition. Like 
flexible habit, it leads into the field of inquiry. So interest as a basis of discipline 
is inadequate. Interest is not discipline. It is rather a coat which the quarry is 
wearing. It obscures rather than reveals the real discipline. 

For discipline is more than interest. Interest is one of the ways in which 
purpose is sustained. But discipline is a quality necessary for the accomplishment 
of purpose. And purpose is resident in mind. Discipline will be understood, 
then, in a theory of mind. This theory will be broader, deeper and more compre- 
hensive than a theory of interest. A theory of interest directs attention to the 
learner and the subject matter; a theory of mind focuses alike on the subject 
matter, the learner and the other objective factor in the situation, the teacher. 
A theory of mind sharpens the focus on the objective factors: teacher and things. 
This befits a theory of education. 

A theory of interest, focusing upon the learner and his subject matter, en- 
courages abandonment of education. This is reflected in the not infrequent 
doctrine of educators that children’s tastes be basic in curriculum planning. 


One must not be misled, then, into examining only the theory of interest, when 
the quarry leaps out of the bush wearing this coat. One must beat the bush in 
the field of inquiry until the quarry we are looking for, a theory of discipline, 
is laid bare. Our patience has been rewarded to this extent: we've identified the 
quarry. Discipline’s real name is Inquiry. 


MTbid., p. 158. 








THE QUEST FOR QUALITY IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


The past few years have been marked by the emergence of such slogans as 
“the rising tide of students” and “the impending tidal wave,’”’ among others, to 
indicate warnings that steps must be taken now to meet the expected large 
increases of students in the high schools and colleges. At the same time, the 
public and the educational profession have been hearing much about the current 
teacher shortage and the prediction about worse things to come. There can be 
no doubt that the problem of quantity is a most serious one, so much so that 
some superintendents of schools are reputed as practically willing to appoint 
as teachers any persons who can remain in an upright position. The lamentable 
lack of teachers is no small matter; it should keep the entire community awake, 
not simply the school administrators. And yet there is another problem which 
is of equal—or even of greater—significance, namely, the quest for quality in 
the education of teachers. 


It is all too easy to overlook the pressing need for properly educated, thoroughly 
trained teachers who can work with children in an atmosphere of sympathy and 
understanding at a time when there exists a dramatically arresting shortage in 
numbers. Be that as it may, it should not be forgotten that the by-now 
hackneyed saying, “As is the teacher, so is the school,” is as true today as it was 
more than a century ago, when it was widely used to promote the cause of normal 
schools. It is therefore of supreme importance to consider the role played by 
quality in teacher preparation. The following paragraphs attempt to outline one 


1 ” 


man’s conception of what it takes to make a “quality teacher,” a good teacher. 


I] 


Let us begin by drawing upon and modifying the famous definition of the 
orator as given by Quintilian in his “Institutio Oratoria.” A teacher might be 
defined as a vir bonus (or mulier bona) docend: peritus. Just what does a vir bonus 
mean? A proper answer might be an individual who acts with poise and dignity, 
respects the rights and individuality of others, tends to cooperate, and seeks to 
further the good life for himself and for those with whom he is in contact. These 
are enviable characteristics, to be sure, but they are not enough to make a good 
teacher. In addition to the qualities which describe a good man, the teacher 
must possess a strong educational foundation which furthers at the same time 
his own development as a man and his unfolding as an intellectual being respon- 
sible for the guidance of children and youth. 


Had time and space permitted, it would have been eminently worthwhile to 
examine in full detail the components of a solid educational foundation for the 
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teacher. An academic and well-informed lay audience, however, will have no 
need for long expositions; verbum sat sapientibus. 


First, let us consider the general education of the properly balanced teacher. 
It is inconceivable for the representative and interpreter of society who guides 
the growth of the child into that society to be ignorant or only partially aware 
of its cultural heritage. This means the history of world civilization and of one’s 
own country, the literary masterpieces of the past and present, and the march 
of man’s mind toward an understanding of the concepts of philosophy and religion. 
The prospective teacher must also comprehend political-economic trends and 
forces—national and international. Familiarity with the principles and facts of 
science and mathematics should not require a defense in the second half of the 
twentieth century. A knowledge of the structure of the community and of the 
interrelationships of its constituent elements is another requirement for one who 
would be an evenly balanced instructor of youth. Also to be included in this 
curriculum are the studies which would develop appreciation of the arts and music. 
To this varied collection of subject-matter must be added the acquisition of skill 
in expression and communication—specifically in writing, speaking, and listening 

not only in one’s native language but also in at least one foreign tongue. 


Just as general education forges the link between the teacher and the 
specialists in other areas of activity, as well as with learned men of all types, 
so the study of the basic disciplines in the field of education builds the common 
background for all educational workers. The teacher of quality must master 
several foundational fields in education—the historical, the philosophical, the 
psychological, the sociological, and the comparative. The psychological and the 
sociological require no special advocacy at this time. In their zeal to offer a 
highly practical program, many leaders in teacher education have sacrificed the 
theoretical foundations upon the altar of extreme functionalism. What they 
have overlooked is the demonstrable fact that a thorough grounding in theory 
furnishes the good educator with a firm, reliable basis for practice and for 


experimental work. 


The good teacher, then, should have a solid knowledge of the history of 
education, including its growth and expansion in the United States. He must 
be well-informed about the origin and development of the various controversial 
problems in education. Too often, specialists in education emphasize current 
issues in their teaching and writing without taking sufficient note of the historical 
roots and the precise unfolding of the problems, thus presenting analyses that 
may be one-sided and superficial. How one can fully comprehend and appreciate 
present-day practice and theory in education without the historical underpinning 
is a feat that still awaits proof. 


Developments in education in key countries throughout the world have also 
been neglected, as a general rule, in teacher education curricula. Familiarity 
with educational systems and problems abroad adds another dimension to an 
understanding of what takes place in schools. Better perspective is obtained 
for one’s own educational problems by means of a comparative analysis of similar 
issues in other countries. Comparative education, it is clear, is one of the neces- 
sary elements in the foundational program of the superior teacher. In the years 
to come, this subject will have to play a greater role in the preparation of the 
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teacher than in the past, especially because of the greater number of opportunities 
for international communication. 


The last component in the pattern of foundational knowledge is the philo- 
sophical. The teacher of quality should have a clear conception of aims, values, 
principles of knowledge, logic, and other theoretical phases of education. That 
is to say, he should gain facility in the application of philosophical content and 
methodology to questions involving the school, the child, society and its institu- 
tions, the teacher, the curriculum, and so on. Educational philosophy is the 
discipline that can help the teacher tie together all his knowledge into a pattern 
that has real meaning. It is unfortunate that this branch of teacher education 
has often been watered down to something vaguely called “principles” or, worse 
still, to a “philosophy” which is little more than a statement of unexamined 
belief or prejudice. 


Up to now, the discussion has centered on the broad and theoretical areas 
of knowledge which help make the individual an educated man and an educated 
teacher. Since teaching is specialized activity which calls for considerable skill 
in such matters as planning, motivating, supervising, questioning, testing, counsel- 
ing and correcting, among others, it is necessary that the prospective instructor 
be initiated into the principles of general method applicable to children of various 
age levels and to different types of subject matter. To be specifically blunt and 
ye any rationale for 


possibly somewhat dogmatic about it, there does not seem 
the proliferation of courses in the methodology of teaching. Assuming that the 


] 


teacher has mastered the broad outlines of teaching procedure and has learned 
how to apply them to certain age and subject-matter levels, it would be tiresomely 
repetitious and needlessly time-wasting for him to concentrate upon methodological 
minutiae. Equipped with general and theoretical knowledge, and trained in 
procedural principles, any individual possessing intelligence, imagination, and 
inititative will find out for himself additional ways of teaching children subject- 
cal practice 


matter, ideals, and skills. Excessive preoccupation with pedagog 
] +} f 4 


has not only distorted the professional preparation of the teacher, but has also 
served to give the field of Education a bad 


name n the academic arena. 


Along with his training in the art of teaching, the prospective teacher should 
be given opportunities to visit schools and to see the educational process in action. 


His own practical experience as a student teacher under supervision will round 
out his period of basic professional preparation. these should be added some 
experience with children in non-scholastic surroundings, such as the summer 


camp, the athletic team, and the club. 


In recent years there has developed a tendency in many teacher-education 
institutions to require much participation on the part of the teacher-to-be i1 
social agencies in the community. While such activities are of undoubted value 


to him, it is questionable whether the expenditure of large blocks of time in com 


munity service at this stage is the proper thing to do. We must not forget that 
such work consumes time and energy, that the teacher-in-process must devote 
time to cultural, personal, and recreational pursuits, as well as to intellectual 
activities. Some work of a sociological nature is beneficial, but an inordinate 
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amount tends to sidetrack the student from the main objective of becoming a 
teacher. There is also something faddish about the trend by many teachers’ 
colleges to give more and more emphasis to communal work. 


II 


We have presented in brief the type of education and training that a teacher 
of quality should have. It is also necessary to make some recommendations 
regarding the locale of study. It seems obvious that professional educational 
background and practical training should be given under the auspices of the 
school or department of education in the university, although it is not always 
necessary to have the theoretical study under an educational specialist. At 
times, the professor of education is one who has been a successful practitioner as 
principal or superintendent of schools, but whose foundational equipment may 
have been fragmentary. In such instances it is preferable to have a trained 
historian, philosopher, or psychologist who has done additional work in the educa- 
tional phases of his specialty take charge of the broad professional courses. 


So far as general education is concerned, the best place for the prospective 
teacher to obtain this background is in the liberal-arts college or at least under 
scholars who have specialized in these disciplines. The practice in some of the 
teachers colleges and some of the larger schools of education to have non-education 
courses taught by men who had concentrated on education is a hard one to defend. 
The advantage of enrolling future teachers in liberal-arts colleges for their general 
education is soon evident when one considers the problem of obtaining professional 
instructors of a superior nature. In a liberal-arts college, the teacher aspirants 
have contact with the general academic population, rather than with their own 
kind. Moreover, they have to compete with some of the best students in the 
university. Most persons are aware of the unfortunate circumstance that the 
standards in the academic work in.teachers colleges are not comparable as a rule 
ing in the liberal-arts colleges. 





with those prevai 


The preparation of the quality teacher must take into account several addi- 
tional factors, such as personality development, mental hygiene, human relations, 
physical ability, recreational resources, and affinity for crafts, to mention some 
of the more outstanding. This is not to insist that all of these activities be taught 
in formal courses; rather, we should emphasize that many skills can be developed 
in out-of-college situations, especially when individuals make use of a strong will. 
Let it also be remembered that some types of learning can be acquired by self- 


application. 


It will have been noted that the teacher of quality outlined in this essay is 
one who possesses exact, thorough knowledge, a full theoretical background, 
professional skill, and other necessary characteristics. Some consideration, how- 
ever brief, should be given to the problem of quality administrators. Such men 
and women are required if we are to have the flowering of the teacher with superior 
training. Just as the teacher is prepared with an eye toward making him a 
professional educator to a degree, the administrator must be enabled to become a 
superior educational statesman. To the background of the teacher, already 
described, must be added genuine teaching experience, depth in philosophy, 
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breadth of culture, and compassion in human relationships. The quality admin- 
istrator, therefore, should be a scholar and philosopher in practical educational 
activity. We have too many technicians who are masters of minute methods in 
administration but lack vision, understanding and evaluative power. 


IV 


Logic also suggests that something needs to be said about the professor. 
Mutatis mutandis, most of what has been described heretofore is applicable with 
greater intensity to the education of the quality instructor to whom will be 
entrusted the courses in college and university. In the past, it has too frequently 
been the case that the professor was insouciant, or even arrogant, about the 
pedagogical nature of his profession. More recently, however, enlightened faculty 
men and administrators have become convinced that a clear understanding of 
the learner, the learning process, teaching procedures, and guidance techniques 
is necessary for the best possible instructional service in the liberal-arts and other 
colleges. Professors of quality require, in addition, opportunities for domestic 
and foreign travel, research grants, superior library facilities, and a reasonable 
teaching and advisory schedule. Such are some of the steps that will help society 
obtain the most from the individuals who will be responsible for the education 
and training of young people, not only in general knowledge, but also in the 
specialized and professional areas. 


It was inevitable that the question of a quality school should come under 
direct notice, even if implications can be found in the previous paragraphs. The 
learning environment best calculated to produce the best teachers must be superior 
in several essential respects—faculty, library, accreditation, laboratory facilities, 
freedom of atmosphere, and standards of academic performance. Such a univer- 
sity should provide a balanced curriculum in the form of a solid core of liberal 
studies, a rich program of general professional education within the larger plan 
of training for service as teacher or engineer, and an effective sequence of prac- 


tical experiences for the professions. Stress must be laid on the necessity of 


I 
providing a proper combination of general and specialized studies for those whose 
attendance at the university is derived from the principle of scientia gratia scientiae. 


Apart from the educational program and environment desirable for the 
preparation of the quality teacher, we should consider carefully some of the salient 
factors which will make it possible for him to remain within the profession once 
he has entered it. Of paramount importance, in a society where other pursuits 
lure the learned man toward more lucrative rewards, is the salary of the teacher. 
Now we can rarely expect the school to match dollar for dollar the paychecks 
offered by industry, commerce, or governmental service, and it is very doubtful 
if it can make the attempt. A salary that will enable the teacher to live without 
economic anxiety, to raise his children properly, and to allow him to grow in his 
profession would be satisfactory to most people. The quality teacher also requires 
good retirement provisions, tenure, recognition of his rights and responsibilities 
under academic freedom, a proper policy with respect to promotion, encourage- 
ment for advanced study, time for travel, and subsidies for research and experi- 
mentation. School boards and educational administrators of good will should 
have little difficulty in determining other factors which will help the superior 
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teacher stay at his post. We have the right to demand that the teacher should 
show excellence in the devotion to his duties, and it is not too much to expect an 
idealistic attitude on his part, but we must do all we can to provide him with 
satisfactory support in material matters and in other fundamental respects. 


We have sketched the paths which have to be followed, in our judgment, to 
assure the acquisition of a corps of quality teachers. What has been offered is 
not a precise blueprint, no exact time schedule, but rather a general plan which 
hugs the surface. There is no exhortation for lengthening the period of study, 
for multiplying courses. In point of actual fact, we have more than hinted that 
self-study, retention of what has been learned, and other intellectual habits are 
indispensable to the exceptional teacher. He must make maximum use of his 
scholarship, ideals and attitudes, and professional skills in the development of 
his pupils and in the further development of himself. 


In our quest for teachers who are “‘persons of capacity as well as of superior 
training,’! we are not presenting any thoughts that are radically new. Nor is 
there any lack of awareness that not all teachers can be prepared in accordance 
with what may appear to be an unattainable ideal. What is being done at this 
point, however, is to lay stress on certain principles which have become submerged 
with the expansion of teacher education, especially the necessity of combining 
sound scholarship with professional skill. We hope in this way to avoid either 
extreme of emphasis on narrow techniques or the neglect of all but a bare mini- 
mum of professional education. The truth in teacher education lies neither in 
the ultrafunctional tendencies in contemporary teachers’ colleges nor in the type 
of opposition spearheaded by Professor Arthur Bestor, but rather somewhere in 
between. It is this via media that has been outlined in this essay. 


It is appropriate to conclude with another classical quotation, in our not 
very literal translation. In his celebrated work, which dates from the first 
century B.C., “De Architectura,” Vitruvius Pollio sums up his idea of the educa- 
tion of the professional: 


Neither genius without training nor training without genius can produce an 
accomplished professional man. But he should be a liberally educated man, 
skilled in drafting, learned in geometry, well acquainted with the past, faithfully 
attentive to philosophy, appreciative of music, not ignorant of medicine, familiar 
with legal opinion, acquainted with astronomy and celestial computations. (Book 


I, Chapter I) 
Should the quest for quality in teacher education be concluded with anything 


short of this ideal? 


\Report of the Harvard Committee, “General Education in a Free Society” (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 148. 











BOOK REVIEW 


Text MarTeriaAts In Mopern Epucation: A COMPREHENSIVE THEORY AND 
PLATFORM FOR ResearcuH. Edited by Lee J. Cronbach. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois Press, 1955. 216 pages. 


The use of the words “text materials” instead of the one word “‘textbook’”’ 
in the title of this volume leads one to expect a study of all kinds of printed 
materials that may be placed in the hands of each pupil and used in the class- 
room. As one reads, however, the conclusion cannot, it seems, fail to be reached 
that the textbook is the prime consideration throughout the study. This state- 
ment is not intended as an adverse criticism. Perhaps the textbook is of such 
importance that it deserves first place in such a study. For as the authors say, 
“at the center of the present day education scene in America is the textbook”’, 
(P. 3), and “our schools purchase and use more textbooks than ever before.” 
If these statements be true then there is no reason to doubt that a thorough- 
going study of such an important instrument as a textbook is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our educational literature. Without doubt this volume deserves to be so 


designated. It is concluded that the “volume represents the first fruit of an 
attempt to treat the textbook with the serious attention it merits.’’ The sweep 
of the problem is broad and has many phases. For instance al] the following 


must be considered: (1) How textbooks are written; (2) How they are published; 
(3) How they are selected, purchased, and distributed; (4) How they are used 


and how they should be used. Back of each one of these th must be a valid 
philosophy of education. Otherwise textbook writers might ride off in all direc- 
tions at once. Consequently, theory and philosophy have been given a prominent 
place in the study. 

Because of this wide sweep of the problem it was determined to select the 
members of the committee from different fields of specialization. Five men 
were selected as follows: (1) an educational philosopher; (2) an educational 
psychologist; (3) a sociologist; (4) a communications specialist, and (5) a specialist 
in educational administration. The various functions of the everal writers can 
very easily be surmised from their titles. 

Thus it happened that the book was written with a full knowledge of what 
is going on at the present time. Especially are they aware of pr t day contro- 
versial issues. It was, however, not the problem of the authors to engage in 
polemics nor even to give final answers, but rather as they thet ves say, “to 
raise questions”. This raising of questions is ot f the most delightful phases 
of the book. At times whole half pages or mor i o1VE ver to one question 
after another. These questions are not put at the end of the chapter “for further 
study” but right in the context itself. This | lur juite stimulating. 
Although the purpose is to raise questions rather than to give final answers, there 
is never any doubt as to where the authors stand. They are n favorable to 
the textbook in the center of classroom procedure tha vould advise. For 
instance in connection with creative expression the autl have this to say: 


“The learner should develop a respect for pt! nt princi] is well as confidence 
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and work methods which permit him to develop additional principles. . . . There- 
fore, the textbook should be supplemented by, or make provision for, creative 
opportunities.”” This would seem to mean that the textbook be the first con- 
sideration and then if other outcomes emerge well and good. Others would 
doubtless wish to turn this around and make creative activities the first point of 
attack and having gotten these under way then bring textbook and all other 
resource material to our assistance. Kilpatrick for instance says: ‘““Get purposes 
going somehow.” In other words, Kilpatrick would advise that the problem be 
the first consideration using all reasonable resources in the pursuit of the problem. 
Dewey’s definition of subject matter (P. 212) of his Democracy and Education 
would seem to agree with Kilpatrick, for his definition would seem to say that 
all things should be subordinate to the development of a situation having a pur- 
pose. The authors might not disagree seriously if they were questioned, but it 
would seem as one reads the volume that it is easy to draw the conclusion that 
first consideration should be given to the textbook, at least they do not make 
it hard for a reader to reach such a conclusion. 


The volume is well written and it is easy to predict that others in the future 
who should desire to make a study of textbooks must give due consideration to 


this volume. 


J. W. Norman 


University of Florida 
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desires change when a value judgment is acted on and the actual relationships of 
the act (as distinct from the anticipated or estimated relationships contained in 
the judgment) are undergone, felt, concretely experienced. Second, should we 
cooperate in determining the truth of value statements? My answer is yes if by 
“value statements” is meant “value judgments.” However, if the phrase means 
‘value conclusions” or “‘tested values,” philosophers can cooperate by pointing 
out that any challenge to the truth or validity of tested values must come from a 
new frame of reference—perhaps the observer’s, or another group of subjects, or 
the original subjects in a new context. In any case, we would then be testing, 
not the validity of the values established in the original frame of reference, but 
their applicability in a new and different frame of reference. Third, should we 
cooperate in locating sets of value statements accepted by different groups of 
persons in specified contexts? Again my answer is yes, because this means follow- 
ing the rules of value inquiry described in my paper with various groups of sub- 
jects in various frames of reference. From the experimentalist point of view, 
the philosopher’ s main job is to keep clear the subjects’ perceptions and the frame 
of reference in any determination of values. 

Professors Brameld and Smith have made many contributions to my thinking 
on this topic through their insightful questions and criticisms. I hope the reader 
shares my sense of stimulation and finds in my responses some further clarification 


of the important issues involved. 
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